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CHAPTER I. 

TO BE OR NOT TO BE ? 

When Jolm Dalton reached the head of Sanbeck 
Valley, there were two courses open to him ; either 
to keep straight on along the east road, which was 
soon merged into a bridle-path along the moor 
that led to Bleabarrow Mere ; or to return to River- 
side by the way he came. It had been his inten- 
tion to join the party on board the steam-yacht; 
but he now called about with him that which 
caused his heart to beat so wildly at the very 
thought of his wife and children, that he could not 
trust himself to meet them. It is always open to 
the wretched — ^those at least who are not in prison 
— to end their woes by rope or razor; but it is 
not so easy to use those remedies. But once one 
is possessed of a few drops of poison, the casA 
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becomes very simple: a dose of medicine is not 
difficult to swallow. We have the key of the next 
world in our pocket, and one turn of the hand 
admits us. 

One step from the death.bed, 
And one from the bier, 
And one from the chamel, 
And one Oh, where ? 

says the poet. But, for John Dalton, even those 
few steps were now shortened — ^if he only so willed 
it. Though the matter only respected his own fate, 
he was filled with a tremendous sense of power. 
He had but to lift his hand, and the secret that 
has defied mankind to pierce it since the world 
began lay within his grasp. For the moment he 
felt no inclination to use his advantage; but he 
felt immensely flattered in the possession of it. 
Thoughts of the Great To-come had, of course, 
occasionally occurred to him, but only in that con- 
ventional and abstract form in which they present 
themselves to ninety-nine hundredths of his fellow- 
creatures ; familiarity with them had certainly bred 
no contempt for it in his mind; and now he could 
think of little else. He had climbed the crags, and 
waa looking around him in all directions save one 
— his face was studiously averted from the long 
blue lake, on which the yacht, though distant, was 
distinctly visible. The very world seemed to be at 
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his feet, and to afford him the opportunity of a 
comprehensive Farewell. How exquisitely beau- 
tiful looked the tranquil valley from which he had 
just ascended; how peacefi^ were the hours men 
passed in it, and how contented, to all seeming, 
were they with their lot ! Old Joe Landell, of the 
Nook yonder, was dying, it seems, and doubtless 
sorry to die ; while he (Dalton) was hale and strong 
enough, yet weary of his life. How cruel and 
unjust seemed the ways of — ^well, of Fate. He did 
not like to say "of Providence,'^ though we use 
that term itself to avoid saying " of God.'' 

It was impossible, however, to smooth matters 
oyer with himself now; he must needs face the 
truth in theory, as, without doubt, if he put his 
design into effect, he would have to face it in fact. 
If God was cruel and unjust in this world, might 
He not also be so in the next ? The " to be, or 
not to be ?" of Hamlet is self-applied by every man 
in Dalton's case, whether he has heard of Hamlet 
or not. There are many considerations, but the gist 
of the matter lies in a nutshell. As to what men 
say of suicide generally, that did not disturb him ; 
he was too near the thing itseK to be moved by the 
cant of those who have only regarded it from a 
distance, and with no reference to themselves. It 
is " cowardly/' they say ; whereas it indeed requires 
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the extremest kind of courage — tlie courage of 
despair. They might just as well call a man a 
^* coward ^^ for going to the dentist^s and getting a 
raging tooth drawn, instead of letting it rage on. 
The topic is one of those upon which men have 
agreed together to talk rubbish. Even Shakespeare 
has told us that the Almighty has fixed His canon 
against self-slaughter, though whence he derived 
the information he has left untold. At the same 
time, that it is forbidden by implication, is true 
enough ; and indeed it is very literally " a-flying in 
the face of Providence,' ' since a more violent pro- 
test against the lot that has been assigned to us, or 
a greater reflection upon Him who imposed it upon 
us, can hardly be imagined. 

This last consideration, however, was not that 
which troubled Dalton most. Strange as it may 
appear to superficial observers of human nature, 
morality in such cases commonly makes a better 
fight of it — ^intercedes more eloquently for the 
precious life — ^than religion itself. Dalton thought 
comparatively little of the question which theo- 
logians have affirmed to be the most pressing 
of all, '^ Will this be displeasing to the 
Supr^ne Being or not?^^ but was greatly dis- 
turbed by an analogous though not necessarily 
a synonymous consideration, '^ Is this right ? ^' and 
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this again resolved itself presently into a very 
concrete form, " Will it be committing fraud 
against tlie Palm Branch Insurance Society?'^ 
It was above all things necessary — in order to 
spare the feelings of his wife and children— that 
his death should be attributed to natural causes; 
and yet in that case they would reap an advantage 
to which they had obviously no right. At one 
time, as we have seen, this consideration had been 
sufficient to cause him to put aside the notion of 
self-destruction; and if it had not been for Mr. 
Campden^s conversation with him respecting the 
Palmv Branchy it is probable he would never have 
reverted to it. Even the chairman of the Board of 
Directors had not been able to persuade him that 
he had a right to derive advantage from a policy 
one of the conditions of which he had deliberately 
violated; but if, to meet their own purposes, the 
Society should waive their objections, he would 
surely — so he endeavoured to persuade himself--* 
be in a different moral position. And that they 
would do so he had very good reason to believe. 
The chairman had announced his intention of 
pressing that course of conduct upon his colleagues 
even in case of a stranger ; and he was not likely 
to he less strenuous where the interests of a friend 
-^if the dead can be said to have interests — ^were 
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involved. Moreover, that lie would be committing 
no fraud — in the way of deception, at least — so far 
as Mr. Campden was concerned, and through him 
the Company, he felt assured. It was a trifling 
circumstance, yet one which, in the event of his 
sudden death, would at once have an immense sig- 
nificance in the eyes of his host, that he had never 
mentioned to him, while talking of that very topic, 
that he himself was insured in the Palm Branch. 
It was perhaps by accident that, when the subject 
was first started, he had been reticent upon this 
point ; but while the discussion was proceeding he 
had reflected on the matter, and maintained his 
secret by design. Now, supposing that he should 
die very suddenly— much more under circum- 
stances that would suggest suspicion — it must 
needs at once strike Mr. Campden as very remark- 
able that his friend had been silent upon such a 
point; from what Dalton knew of the other's 
character, he was confident that he would feel it 
his duty to communicate his conjecture to the 
Insurance Society; and that having thus satisfied 
his scruples, he would do his best, both on public 
and private grounds,^ to procure the payment of the 
policy to Mrs. Dalton and her children. By these 
arguments Dalton had silenced, if he had not con- 
vinced, the voice of conscience, as respected the 
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Palm Branch, and had so surmounted his chief 
diflSculty. For to have put an end to himself, 
with the knowledge that in so doing he was com- 
mitting a fraud, would have really been an impos- 
sibility with him ; the like reflection has probably 
kept scores of wretched men in this world, and 
will continue to do so ; but the thought that their 
fraud may not be successful, and their policies be 
lost, has restrained hundreds. 

In spite of the reprehensible circumstances in 
which we now find him placed, John Dalton 
would have been a better man, even though he 
hurries his exit, than the majority of those who 
wait decorously on the stage for the fall of the 
curtain. It was the suddenness of his calamity 
which had overthrown his judgment, and pre- 
vented perhaps his fertile mind from suggesting 
some less tremendous expedient for escaping from 
his sea of troubles than that of flight. Nor was 
self, it must be allowed, the promoter of his rash 
design. If his mind were not now occupied by 
his beloved Edith and her children, it was because 
he did not dare to dwell upon that subject; his 
heart, which was not dismayed at the thought of 
that dread leap in the dark, melted like wax at 
the thought of them ! He was not leaving them, 
as many a self -slayer does, to whom the epithet 
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'' coward '' is applicable enough, alone and unpro- 
tocted; deserted by the man within whose power 
it was to win their bread. His loss would be a 
gain to thorn every way ; they would ride more 
})Uoyantly on the wave of life for his removal; 
and many a friendly sail would assist their little 
l;ark; from which they could have accepted no 
Huch aHHiatanco had he himself — very literally ^^a 
j)il()t to the shores of Nothing*' — ^been on board 
of lior. 

All these reflections occurred to him confusedly, 
hurrying across his mind one after the other, like 
ilying clouds over a hillside, but all tending to one 
point. It is but seldom that such a dread resolve 
as Dalton had in fact as good as come to, is deter- 
mined upon by gradual steps. Mr. Campden, I 
think, somewhat overrode his hobby — otherwise, a 
trustworthy nag enough — ^in striking out the six 
months* proviso as respected suicide, from the regu- 
lations of his Palm Branch, In the mood in which 
John Dalton now found himself, he would have 
insured in half-a-dozen such unprotected offices, and 
killed himself next day ; but he could not — ^in fact, 
though the opportunity was open to him, he did not 
do so— have insured his life with the intention of 
putting an end to it after the expiration of half a 
year. It is not so easy as some philosophers would 
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persuade tis to look certain death in the face for 
months, and yet retain our equanimity, even when 
our friends are assisting us to do so ; but to play 
the hypocrite to those dearest and nearest to us, to 
persuade them that all is well with us, while our 
inward eye is fixed upon the gaping grave, is a 
role beyond that of most actors. From what he 
had already experienced, Dalton, at all events, was 
well convinced that such a sustained efEort was 
beyond his powers. H the thing was to be done, 
it was not only best but necessary to do it quickly. 
Upon one thing Dalton had long made up his 
mind — ^namely, that the catastrophe should not 
take place beneath the roof which he still called 
his home. The improbability of his decease being 
attributed to his own hand would, he justly con- 
cluded, be increased by its occurrence at a time 
when he was a guest upon a visit of pleasure ; and 
though this was hard upon the Campdens, his 
necessities were such that he must needs be hard 
on some one. Their home would be made hateful 
to Edith and the girls, were it made the scene of 
such a tragedy; whereas the folks at Riverside 
would soon get over it. He pictured to himself, 
with something like a smile, how his hostess would 
inveigh against him for his want of consideration 
for her feelings, if she could have looked into his 
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mind at this moment. Would it have a good 
or a bad effect, he wondered, upon her position " in 
tlie county ? ^' It would certainly give the touse 
a temporary interest, and if his ghost should be 
reported afterwards to ^^ walk '' there, even quite a 
flavour of antiquity. He did not believe in ghosts 
walking, yet the fancy was sufficient to set bis 
mind speculating on the possibility of his discon- 
tented spirit being aware of what was going on in 
the world after its departure. Would it be cog- 
nisant of the future of those dear to him, and note 
their troubles, without the capability of giving 
them aid ? — ^their dangers, without power to warn 
them ? In that case, there was indeed a Hell, and 
he would be in it. If he feared for himself at all, 
it was upon this account. It was surprising, even 
to himself, how little he was affected by those 
material terrors, in the reality of which he had 
been brought up to believe; how much his mind 
still dwelt upon this world, though he stood upon 
the brink of the other. 

Though his thoughts wandered so wildly and so 
far, they always returned, as doves to a dove-cote, 
to one small and insignificant topic — ^namely, as to 
when and where this thing should be enacted. 
The means — ^which had hitherto been his great 
difficulty — ^were now obtained ; and he had but to 
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fix time and place. What scene, what hour, was 
the best fitted — or rather, the least unfit — ^for the 
final catastrophe ? Should it be next morning in 
the library ? — to which he was still wont to retire 
after breakfast, upon pretext of business, though 
all such occupation for him was gone. In that 
case. Holt would probably be the first to find him„ 
dead. Then he would tell Campden, and Campden 
would tell Julia — and JuHa would have to 
break it to Edith. That would be the best plan, if 
he could only be sure that Holt would find him^ 
But suppose Edith should look in upon him, 
under pretence, as often happened, of choosing 
some book to read with Tony, but in reality, as he 
well knew, to give him a silent caress, or whisper 
a word of comfort in his ear — why, that would 
kill her. And again, if it should happen in the 
smoking-room, when the others had gone to bedj^ 
and he was all alone, save for that Creator into 
whose visible presence, perchance, he was about to 
precipitate himself, would not Edith be the person 
who would come and look for him, alarmed by his 
absence, and apprehensive, perhaps, of the very 
horror that had actually taken place ; apprehensive,, 
but not, alas ! prepared for it ; so that the sudden 
shock would leave his children not only f atherlessj^ 
but orphaned ! 
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He pictured the event under a score of circum- 
stances, to every one of which there was an ob- 
jection, upon the same ground : in none was it 
certain that the catastrophe could be broken to 
his wife without danger of the most fatal conse- 
quences. If she had been in her usual health, 
he could have trusted to her paramount sense 
of duty to preserve her under the worst disasters ; 
her first thought, when nature permitted her to 
think, would have been for the children that were 
atill left to her, and for their sake she would have 
borne up — and lived on. But as it was, enfeebled 
by her condition, and already depressed by mis- 
fortune, it was only too probable that she might 
not have the power to rally from such a sudden 
blow at ^,11, 

It was curious that not till after he had proposed 
and rejected many schemes, ^d the thought strike 
him, ^' Why should I not do it ncyw ? " Except for 
that dark spot, with a thin ribbon of dark cloud 
above it, on the distant mere, there was no sign 
of movement or of life about him. It was unlikely 
that he should ever find himself more alone than 
at that very moment. Save for the dull roar of 
the rapid river, hundreds of feet beneath him, and 
for the distant tinkle of a sheep-bell from the 
valley he had just left, not a sound broke the 
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surrounding silence. K it is ever easy for a man 
in health and vigour to lie down and die, it was 
easy for him to do so now. If ever circumstances 
Can be said to be in favour of such a deed, they 
were so now. If an opportunity was ever afforded 
for a man to kill himself — ^yet to seem to others 
to have died in the course of nature — ^it was offered 
to him now. He looked into the future — not the 
future of the next world, even yet — and all things 
seemed to suit with his fell intent. He had just 
been to his doctor to consult him about a supposed 
heart-disease, and the doctor had as good as con- 
firmed his own expressed suspicions that such a 
mischief was at work. ^^I should not myself be 
surprised,^' he had said, ^^ if I was to hear that you 
had suddenly dropped down dead/^ It was true 
that this had been wrung from him, after much 
pressing, by what lawyers term ^^ leading ques- 
tions ; '^ but Curzon had not probably been aware 
of it, and even if he had been, when the thing had 
happened, he was certainly not likely to eat his 
words. He had but to repeat them, and there 
would be surely no occasion for any post-mortem 
investigation. The path by which Dalton had 
reached the summit of the crags was very steep, 
though it had, in fact, put him but a very little 
out of breath; and its ascent might easily be 
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credited with having cost a man affected with a 
heart-disease — and who had been found dead on 
the top of it — ^his life. If the doctor had any 
doubts — if the merest scintilla of suspicion could 
be called such — he would certainly give them, 
for all reasons, in favour of " Death from natural 
causes/' Dalton had parted from him, if not in 
high spirits, stm with perfect, cheerfulness; and 
if he had shown despondency at any period of 
the interview, it had arisen, apparently, from his 
suspicions regarding his own health. Upon the 
whole, it seemed that Dalton's expedition of that 
morning had procured for him a most important 
witness. 

There was indeed the absence of the laudanum 
from the bottle to be accounted for; but that 
could be effected in two ways. Dalton could either 
take a draught of it, and then break the bottle 
with the rest of its contents in his pocket, when 
the breakage would be accounted for by his fall ; 
or, having drunk what was necessary to effect 
his purpose, he could fill up the bottle with water 
from a little spring that was close at hand. The 
doctor himself had stated that he had sold him 
laudanum enough ^^ to kill half the parish,'* so that 
a very moderate quantity would suffice for his pur- 
pose. As for the Afterwards — ^he would presently 
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be missed at home, and since he had moored 
the boat on the right bank of the river, it would 
be guessed that he had crossed over into Sanbeck, 
probably with the intention of calling at the 
doctor^s; the very man would, therefore, be at 
once communicated with on whom he mainly rehed 
for the final safe-conduct of the affair ; while in the 
meanwhile, time would allow of misgivings and 
apprehensions, which, however painful in them- 
selves, do somewhat break, to those who entertain 
them, the shock of calamity. The house, though 
at some distance, was full in his sight, in which all 
the degrees of suspense aud wretchedness— uneasi- 
ness, dismal foreboding, and despair— were about 
to be inflicted by his own hand on those he died to 
benefit, yet he gazed on it with apathetic eyes. 
Death was so near to him, that feeling was already 
dulled by its icy presence. It was more mechani- 
cally than, as before, of resolute design, that he 
now kept his back turned to the moorland lake — 
where the black speck was growing larger every 
moment, which was the steam-yacht Mary, bringing 
his unsuspicious dear ones home — and took the 
laudanum from his pocket. 

* He had a flask fitted with a drinking-cup, and 
into this he poured sufficient, as he judged, of 
the deadly drug to effect his purpose : placing 
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this upon the turf, he substituted water from the 
spring for the liquid taken from the bottle> 
and replaced the latter in his pocket. Then all 
was indeed ready. It was astonishing, eVen to 
himself, how steady was his hand as he raised 
the fatal draught to his lips. If the claim of 
Socrates to philosophy, reflected he grimly, rested 
only upon his calmness in taking the hemlock, 
John Dalton was as good a philosopher as he. He 
had '^done^' his thinking in this world, for good 
and all, and was wholly occupied with the matter 
in hand; he only indulged himself in one surmise 
— ^which was likewise Socratic — How long would 
the poison take to work ? Would he fall at once 
into a deep sleep ? Would he feel pain ? Then he 
drank it off very quickly, and to the last drop — 
after which he carefully washed out the drinking- 
cup, and returned it to its proper place. As he did 
so, it suddenly occurred to him that his mouth — / ^ 
he had said to himself his "breath,'^ and then 
mentally corrected his mistake, with a smile that 
was very like a shudder — that his mouth would 
smell of the poison. He remembered that in many 
cases of suicide the fact was at once discovered by 
this simple means, and yet he had almost forgotten 
to take so ordinary a precaution. He now wetted 
his lips with a little wine from his flask, and took 
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out his cigar-case. "The wine and the tobacco 
together/' thought he, coolly, " will surely overcome 
the scent of the laudanum/' But in selecting his 
cigar, his hand trembled excessively, for the case 
from which he took it had been his wife's gift, 
and was embroidered by her own fingers. Almost 
everything that John Dalton had, of a handy or 
luxurious sort, had been given him upon one or 
other of his birthdays by his wife or children, 
and he was wont to use them as a matter of course. 
But now, as he was leaving his Edith for ever, 
without look or word of farewell, the touch of the 
silken flowers that she had woven for him sent a 
pang to his heart, so keen and vivid, that he almost 
doubted whether it might not be already due to the 
poison he had swallowed. When he put the case 
away, however, the pain went with it, and he sat 
down on the turf and began smoking his cigar. 
If he had stood up a few minutes longer, he would 
probably have been seen by those on board the 
yacht, which had by this time left the mere, and 
was speeding home between the river-banks. As 
it was, they came on — the young people still at 
their jests and games — opposite to and immediately 
under the very crag where Dalton sat. He heard 
them, or heard something that seemed to mingle 
with the murmur of the river, and yet was not of 
YOL. n. ^ 
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it ; and, dimly curious — ^for his mind was clouded, 
and his senses only half obeyed his will — ^would 
have risen to see what it was ; his limbs, however, 
were numb and nerveless, and in the attempt to 
get upon his feet, he fell, and rose no more. 
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THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 



The first step of Mrs. Dalton, upon reaching home, 
was to go direct to the library, where she had 
every reason to expect that her husband would be 
found. She had entertained but small hope of 
seeing him on board the yacht ; yet, if he had left 
the house at all, she thought he would have kept 
his promise — or half-promise — to join the water- 
party. He was doubtless stiU engaged with his 
letters, or, more likely, still thinking his sad 
thoughts, under pretence of being engaged with 
them. Her surprise was, therefore, considerable 
at not finding him; and with her, under her sad 
circumstances, surprise was at once followed by 
vague alarm. Her heart beat, not only with haste, 
as she went rapidly to his own chamber, and then 
to the smoking-room — to find them both unoccu- 
pied. At the door of the latter she even waited 

a few seconds, not so much to recover breath as 

C2. 
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to expel from her face the apprehensions that she 
knew had gathered there. 

'^Why, John, where on earth/^ was the com- 
mencement of the half -laughing sentence she had 
formed, in the expectation of finding him in his 
favourite lounging-chair with his cigar. But the 
words faded on her tongue, as she stood pale and 
trembling in the untenanted room. From the 
window she could see the very crag under which — 
had she but known it — ^he was lying, unconscious 
of her tender solicitude. Where on earth, indeed, 
was he? Or could he be said to be on earth 
at all? 

"John, John!^^ The very echoes seemed to 
mock her, and reply " Gone, gon.e ! ^^ in answer 
to her tremulous inquiry. She felt that she was 
growing '^ nervous^' and needlessly alarmed; and 
above all things, it was necessary to conceal such 
feelings. For what — ^would be the natural demand 
of all around her — was there to be alarmed about 
in her husband's absence from the house? Mrs. 
Campden had already expressed her opinion that 
he did not like water-parties, and therefore would 
not put in an appearance on the mere, and she 
would only recognise a tribute to her own sagacity 
and knowledge of John's character in the fact that, 
after concluding his correspondence, he had gone 
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elsewhere. The girls themselves would entertain 
the same opinion, except that they would not blame 
him, for they were too fond of him not to be kind 
— ^though they were byijno means blind — to his 
foibles. 

^' I wonder where papa is ? " said Kate^ meeting 
her mother in the corridor, on the way to her 
own room to take ofE her bonnet and ^'things." 
^^ Marks says he has had no luncheon, but left the 
house — ^at least his hat and stick were gone — 
almost as soon as we did. We must not tell Mrs. 
Campden thaf 

^^He had a headache^ perhaps, aud meant to 
walk it off, and then to return to write his 
letters.^^ 

''Perhaps so. By-the-bye, there is a letter 
just come by the aftemoon^s post for him, marked 
ImmediateJ^ 

''Yes," said Jenny, who had followed her sister 
slowly upstairs, but without assistance — it was 
one of her "good daya^^ — "and I saw Mr. Holt 
take it up and examine it with all the curiosity 
of a housemaid. I am sure he could not take a 
greater interest in his affairs if he was papa^s 
partner, and I do hope it has not come to tliat 
jet.'' 

" Hush, Jenny, hush ! " said Mrs. Dalton, in 
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what was for her a tone of severity : "yoa may be 
soriT icsr fsaxSn remarks as that wken it is too 
latc^ 

^^My dearest mamma^ what do you mean?" 
cried Jexmy^ all tenderness and terror; her mother^s 
looks alarmed her even more than her tone. 

'* Nothing, dear^ nothing } which I am sore was 
what y(yit meant. Only^ jnst now^ such little things 
have soch an e&ct on me; and not finding your 
papa upstairs, nor in his own room, I — it was 
very foolish of me — began to think that something 
most have gone wrong/' 

*' But, daxiing mamma,^ said Kitty, reprovingly, 
'^what is more likely than that he should have 
gone for a long walk ? Indeed, we know he has, 
since he went out before luncheon. He told me 
the other day that he must take more exercise, 
when I was speaking of his want of appetite, which 
both Jenny and I have remarked of late. Have 
we not, Jenny ? '^ 

" Yes, mamma,'* Said Jenny, eagerly ; '* and I 
don't mind telling you now that I took upon myself 
to ask Dr. Curzon to try and find out if there was 
anything the matter with him, and if I am not 
much mistaken, papa has gone to Sanbeck to-day 
in consequence ; in which case, his absence is quite 
accounted for.'' 
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At this moment there was a sharp rmg at the 
front-door, and Jenny's countenance fell. 

'' Nay, my darling/^ said her mother, mistaking 
the cause of her sudden despondency, and prompt 
to administer comfort in her turn; 'Het us trust 
in God^s mercy and hope for the best. There is 
no reason why a ring at the bell should mean any 
ill news.^^ 

^' It is Dr. Curzon,^^ said Jenny, quietly ; ^' that 
is all." 

In compensation, as it almost seemed, for her 
ailment and general delicacy, this young invalid^s 
senses were unusually acute. Her eyes had a 
wider range, her ears a keener perception, than 
those of her more robust fellow-creatures; every 
familiar step and voice, especially if they to whom 
they appertained were dear to her, had an indi- 
viduality for her, and even their way of scraping 
their shoes or ringing the bell. She was right in 
this case, for in a few moments her maid came up 
to say that the doctor was awaiting her as usual 
in the library. . 

'^ I daresay you are surprised to see me so soon, 
my dear,^^ he began, volubly ; and if her mind had 
not been so far occupied, she would have detected 
in his address the majiner of a set speech ; '' but as 
I happened to be passing by the gate, I thought I 
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would, for once, pay my respects to your mother. 
It is qnite an nnprofessional visit, I assure you; 
only Marks marched me in here, as usual, and I 
had not the strength of mind to resist him; his 
patronage and condescension always overpower 
me/' 

^' I don't care what was the reason that brings 
you here, doctor,'' answered Jenny ; " but I never 
was more glad to see you. Dear mamma, who, as 
I have told you, has been exceedingly nervous of 
late-— quike unlike herself, I think — ^and all, no 
doubt, upon papa's account, is just now in the most 
unhappy and agitated state, just because he has 
left the house for a few hours, while we were in 
the yacht upon the lake. I endeavoured to quiet 
her by confessing that I had expressed some fears 
to you about papa's health, and that it was very 
likely you had persuaded him to visit you profes- 
sionally at your own house. But now it seems 
that is not the case, I scarcely know what to say to 
comfort her. Of course it is very unreasonable in 
her to be alarmed about nothing in this way, but 
we girls scarcely know what to say." 

"That must be a very unusual circumstance," 
said the doctor, but without the smile that usually 
accompanied his good-natured raillery. "Well, 
of course your dear mother is unreasonable; that 
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is only natural under the circumstances. Our 
object must be, of course, to find out some simple 
explanation of his absence till he turns up again. 
How long has he been away altogether, do you 
suppose ?^^ 

"Since half -past eleven, I should say; if not 
earlier. Can^t you say that you have recommended 
him to take more exertion? I have heard you 
often rally him about his stopping indoors.'^ 

" You are sure he has not returned home since 
the morning, and then gone out again ?'^ inquired 
the doctor, earnestly. 

" So the servants say ; and he is not in the house, 
for mamma has looked everywhere for him. How 
grave you look, doctor! You don^t know any- 
thing, I trust, that goes in any way to corroborate 
dear mammals apprehensions V 

*' Pooh, nonsense, no. But it is no use attempt- 
ing to convince her — ^nor any of her sex, miss — ^by 
mere argument. When I bring your papa home 
with me, however, then I suppose she will believe 
that it is all right.^^ 

''Oh, dear doctor, if you only could. Do you 
really know where he is?^^ for the doctor had 
risen, with the obvious intention of setting out at 
once. 

"Well, I can't say I know. Miss Jenny; but I 
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think I can make a shrewd guess. You can keep 
a secret, my dear ? I have often said I could back 
you against any girl in England for a secret — 
though that indeed is no very great proof of con- 
fidence/^ 

'' If it is for mammals sake or papa's, I would 
die rather than tell it/^ said Jenny, confidently ; the 
doctor's manner had worked upon her impression- 
able nature more deeply than he had intended. 

^^ Oh, it^s not so serious as all that,^^ answered he, 
gaily; "but you know how your papa hates any 
fuss being made about him; and the fact is, he 
did make a sort of half -promise to come over into 
Sanbeck and consult me to-day professionally. 
And he has done this, no doubt ; but somehow we 
have missed one another. Now, if I leave my 
pony here, and g6 across the crags, I am siire to fall 
in with him. Perhaps, indeed, he is waiting at my 
house at this very moment.^^ 

" Oh, thank you ; that will be an excellent plan, 
doctor. But it will cut up your whole afternoon. 
Why should we not send messengers V 

" Because your father would not like it. It is 
essential that no one should know of his intention 
to consult me. If I don't put in an appearance 
here before nightfall, or if your papa and I miss 
one another by any chance, and he returns with- 
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out me, you will sea that they send my pony 
home/* 

'' Yes, yes. But you really think that you will 
find papa ? '^ 

'' I do, child, upon my honour/' ^ 

''Then give me a kiss, doctor. Do you know 
there was something — I don't know what — in your 
manner that made me almost as nervous as mamma ? 
But I am sure you would not deceive your poor 
Jenny.'' 

''I believe you have more confidence in your 
own sagacity than in my ingenuousness," was the 
doctor's laughing reply. "Now, let me out at the 
window here, and then I can sneak down to the 
boat-house, and row myself across without attract- 
ing observation." 

''Stop a moment, doctor. If you are really 
pretty sure to meet papa, a letter has come for him 
marked Immediate^ and you had better take it; I 
will fetch it from the hall." 

"Very good, Miss Jenny," and having placed 
the letter in his breast-pocket, and once again 
jenjoined her as to sending home the pony, the 
doctor flet himself out by way of the window, 
and made his way through the shrubbery to the 
boat-house. It was not uncommon for him^ when 
on foot, to come or return from Sanbeck by way 
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of the river; and one of the boatmen who were 
about the place at once offered to *^ put him across/^ 
But the doctor replied that he himself intended to 
return; and seating himself in the safest-looking- 
of the small, craft — ^for the configuration of his 
form was unsuitable for one of narrow dimensions 
— ^he ferried it across with no inconsiderable skill. 
Arrived on the other side, he sufiEered the stream to 
carry him down below the usual landing-place, to 
a projection in the bank, behind which, and con- 
cealed from the observation of those opposite, he 
found a boat already moored. 

'' I thought 80,^^ murmured he, with a sagacious 
nod, as he fastened his own wherry beside it ; " he 
has not returned. The foolish fellow was in greater 
haste to sHp his cable than I had given him credit 
for/^ 

Then the doctor began to ascend the crags, 
not only with deliberation, as it was his wont 
to do, but pausing at every few feet, to look to 
left and right, as though in search of some par- 
ticular object; at the summit he made a still 
longer pause, gazing earnestly about him in all 
directions. The scene was still extensivoji though 
the shades of the autumn evening were coming on 
apace, yet he saw not what he sought, and his face, 
which had been hitherto serene, and even cheerful 
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— ^the face of a man who is well satisfied with his 
own sagacity — ^began to lose its confidence. He 
was convinced that his examination of the ground 
behind him had been complete ; the long range of 
crags were now open to his view on both sides, and 
in front lay the winding path up which Dalton 
must needs have come from Sanbeck on his way 
homeward. His eyes could even sweep the road 
in the valley almost to the very spot where his 
own house stood, and where he had bidden his 
guest adieu that morning. 

** He cannot surely have gone on to the lake,'' 
muttered the doctor, m a tone, however, that had 
more of apprehension in it than of assurance ; " or 
why should he have come to me ? '* The day was 
warm^ and his exertions had been considerable; 
but as he took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead, you might have seen by the expres- 
sion of his countenance that the action was caused 
by mental rather than physical causes; it was a 
signification of supreme anxiety and alarm. '^ My 
tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth,'' he mur- 
mured; "there should be a spring about here 
somewhere." Having cast about him for its bear- 
ings, he walked quickly towards a high conical 
hill to the southward, and at its foot, upon the side 
remote from that where he had been standing. 
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found the springs — and a maa's body stretched 
beside it. '' Ah I " exdaimed be, aloud, witb a great 
sigh of rdief; "you w«e rigbt. Tommy, 9&er 
an." 

Tina was not in approyal of the spectade before 
bim (thongb it by no means shocked Kim, as it 
woold bare sbodced anyone dse), and far less of 
the action that bad broogbt ihe prostrate man to 
sncb a j^ss, but merely in acknowledgment of bis 
own foresigbtedness, and peibaps in repar a tion for 
baving temporarily doubted it; for tbe doctor's 
baptismal name was Tbomas. Tben be kndt down 
beside tbe body of bi friend — ^for it was no otber 
tban tbat of Dalton — and proceeded to make a 
close examination tbereof . It lay bnddled np, as 
tbougb it bad &nen, or ratber sunk down from a 
sitting posture into a recumbent one, yet by no 
means stifHy, like a corpse. Close beside it, as 
tbougb it bad dropped from bis lips, was a balf- 
smoked cigar. The face was pale, but placid; one 
band was hidden in the breast, and when the 
doctor drew it, unresisting, forth, it was seen to 
clasp a locket. It opened to the touch, and showed 
a lock of hair witbin it brighter than the gold in 
wbich it was set. ''His wife's hair, no doubt, poor 
fellow," mused the doctor, who, baying completed 
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his professional examination, apparently to his 
satisfaction, proceeded with great coolness to take 
stock of the ''personalty^' — ^including the contents 
of his friend's pockets. 

*' Her tresses will never look like that again, yet 
they shall not grow white before their time, if I can 
help it. What a mad fool was this, and yet what 
method in his madness ! He washed his month 
out with this, did he'' — ^here he pulled forth 
Dalton's sherry-flask — "and then smoked a cigar, 
to make all sure ! Upon my life, he was a cool 
one." In each of the breast-pockets was a phial 
done up in paper, which the doctor's own deft 
fingers had wrapped round it a few hours ago ; both 
were still full, and with their corks plugged tightly 
in. The searcher shook his head as he held one 
of them up to the waning light. '' What a fox he 
was," soliloquised he ; '' and yet not so wary as the 
trapper. This is thinner and Kghter than when it 
left my surgery this afternoon; it has had water 
put to it, and much water. If it had been the 
liquor for which you took it, my unhappy friend, 
your haste to get out of the world would have 
defeated its own object. You would never have 
kept such a dose as that upon your stomach. It is 
well that I am not one to put things off till to- 
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morrow, or having awakened from this stupor, and 
finding yourself left alone upon the desolate fells 
here, there is no knowing what rash act you might 
not have committed, from which no science could 
have saved you. Even now, there is much to be 
done, I fear, before this maggot is got out of your 
liead. If I had but one morsel of good news for 
you, however small, it would be Kke bread to a 
starving man. I wonder what this letter contains 
ivhich I have been charged to give you, and that 
looks so important with its Immediate scrawled 
across it. Its good or ill tidings may turn the 
scale of life or death. When one has rifled a dead 
man^s pockets, to open his letters should be easy. 
Yet iVs a scurvy thing to do." The doctor sat 
irresolute, with the letter held doubtfully in his 
hand, as though he was weighing it for the post. 
*' It is curious," soliloquised he, " how scrupulous 
one is about doing a little harm that good may 
come of it, which I suppose old Jefferson would 
set down to our Protestant bringing-up. One may 
say or do anything, it has been laid down by a high 
authority, only short of that of the Church, to save 
the reputation of a woman, and yet I am in doubt 
as to doing this, though its object be to save life — 
the precious life, which it is my mission and calling 
to preserve. And not only this man^s life, but 
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that of his wife also ; for if he dies, sJie dies ; if not 
to-day, yet a few months hence> when her hour of 
trial shall have come ; and then those sweet girls 
will be orphaned." 

" Unhappy wretch ! " cried he, addressing himself 
to his unconscious companion, "by what strained 
and violent arguments did you persuade yourself 
to leave her thus ? Compelled by what despair ? 
Yours must have been a wof ul case indeed." As 
if touched by the thought of so much misery, the 
doctor bent down over the shut face of the pros- 
trate man, and regarded it with tender solicitude. 
^' I will do it," murmured he, " for his wif e^s sake." 
Then once more he examined the letter. " It is no 
woman^s writing," he mused; "there will be no 
secret of that sort to carry with me to my grave, 
making one distrustful of man^s virtue even though 
he be placed in heaven itself. It is a clerkly 
liand, though marred with haste. Some news of 
scrip and share, no doubt : something has gone up 
to zenith, or more likely, to judge by my own 
•experience, down to zero. Well, here goes." He 
drew out his penknife, and prised open the en- 
velope with professional neatness, muttering some- 
thing at the same time about "healing by the first 
intention." 

" There ! " Sir James Graham himself could not 
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have 'Managed it more cleverly/^ The envelope 
contained a half -sheet of folded paper, on which 
was written but this single line — 

" 8Uck to the Lara, Verbum 8apJ^ 



CHAPTER III. 



RESUSCITATED. 



If the doctor himself had not chanced to have 
burned his fingers at commercial snapdragon, and 
received not even a raisin for his pains, he would 
doubtless have been considerably puzzled by the 
laconic advice contained in the violated letter ; but 
as it was, he could make a pretty shrewd guess 
at what was actually the state of the case. The 
Lara, »he was at once persuaded, was not a ^' young 
person,^ ^ but some speculative company in which 
Dalton was mixed up, and of which he would have 
been willing — if he could — to have washed his 
hands. Perhaps it was the collapse of this very 
concern that had brought him to his present pass ; 
and if so, here was a confidential communication 
bidding him not to abandon hope with respect to 
it, but to hold on. It might, it is true, be only a 
word of advice concerning some ordinary business 
speculation, in which case there could at least be 
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wliich he had in vain attempted to escape, were 
forcing themselves upon his mind. 

" You have deceived me, doctor,^^ groaned he, 
despairingly. ^^What you gave me was not lau- 
danum,'^ 

" I have saved you, rather, my friend, in spite 
of yourself. If it had not been for my pardonable 
stratagem — ^f or never had a pious fraud so much of 
piety in it — ^you would have been at this moment 
in Gehenna, among all the other murderers.^' 

^^ Murderers ! That is a matter of opinion,^' 
answered the other, doggedly. '^ I should have put 
an end to my own life, it is true, and I do not 
thank you for having given me a longer lease 
of it.'^ 

" Bah ! I was not speaking of your life at all. 
When I say ^ murderer,' I mean a man who slays 
not himself, but another ; in some cases (when the 
thing is comparatively venial) from mere passion, 
in others with selfishness and calculation : in such 
a manner would you have slain — ^your wife ! '^ 

^^My wife! my Edith! Why I died for 
her.'' 

^^You persuaded yourself so, no doubt; yet 
your death would have killed her. If I did not 
take you home — as I mean to do — ^this night, your 
very absence would go nigh to do it. We men being 
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so worthless, have no conception, sir, at what a 
£ancy price we are estimated by our women/' 

^'I am worthless enough. Heaven knows,*' 
groaned Dalton; *'and mnch worse than worth- 
less. Look you here, doctor ! " exclaimed he, 
starting to his feet with sudden anger, " you have 
been meddling in matters with which you have no 
concern, and which it is impossible you should un- 
derstand. How it was that you guessed my pur- 
pose, I cannot tell, but being ignorant of my 
necessities, you had no right to thwart it. You 
have done me an injury — which being done, can 
never be repaired.'' 

'^ I know it," replied the doctor, coolly ; ^^ and I 

» 

am glad of it. Your plan of committing suicide, 
without its appearing to be suicide, has now failed 
for good and all. Should you ever again attempt 
this wickedness, John Dalton, no matter where, I 
will come, though it be from the ends of the earth, to 
bear witness to what has happened to-day ! Please 
to sit down, sir, or you will be observed from the 
house." 

^^ And this is one who calls himself my friend!" 
said Dalton, obeying him sullenly. 

^^ Yes ; and it is because I am your friend, and 
the friend of those who love you far beyond your 
deserts, that I am acting as I do. Of course, you 
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are in some dire distress. Nay '' — ^for Dalton was 
about to speak — ^^I do not seek to pry into its nature. 
I take it for granted that you were pushed very 
hard, and that you felt it most because it affected 
others/' 

^^ I did, I did ; Heaven knows it ! " answered 
the wretched man. 

^^ Well, would not those others have those ills 
to bear, and your loss as well ? To one, at least, 
that would have been worse than all other losses, 
I tell you — I, who know her well — ^that it would 
have slain her.'' 

Again there was a pause, during which Dalton 
sat, thoughtful yet irresolute, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and his fingers plucking at the 
grass. 

" How did you come to know that I was think- 
ing of this thing ? " inquired he at length. 

'^ From your own words and manner. I did not 
believe in your toothache from the beginning. 
And if you had no toothache, why should you 
need laudanum? Then again, in our first talk, 
you said, with respect to having your tooth out, 
^ I cannot take chloroform ; ' whereby you wished 
to put the idea of your having heart-disease into 
my mind, before you came to consult me about 
your health. These suspicions, slight in them- 
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selves, were strengthened and corroborated by 
your behaviour during our interview. When I 
asked you, ^ Is your life insured ? ^ it was not, as 
you imagined, from any idea that it was in danger 
from disease, but to discover whether those belong- 
ing to you — for I never paid you the ill compli- 
ment of supposing those were not uppermost in 
your thoughts — ^would reap a benefit from your 
decease. Your whole manner under my examina- 
tion was artificial and unlike yourself; and your 
replies were technical replies — not natural ones, 
such as are given by genuine patients, but learned 
out of a book. When I said, 'You have heart- 
disease, you think ? ^ quite suddenly, you did not 
put your hand there, as a man probably would 
have done who really had it; yet it was evident 
to me all along that you wished me to believe so. 
Then again — in spite of my suggesting other 
remedies — you reiterated youi' wish for laudanum, 
which at the same time you strenuously objected 
to my putting down in my little account. Taking 
all these things into consideration, I said with 
perfect truth that ' I should not be surprised if you 
died suddenly,^ for by that time I felt convinced 
that it was your intention to put an end to your 
own existence.^^ 

"I thought I had convinced you that 1 had 
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heart-disease,^^ observed Dalton, naively, his mind 
for the moment diverted from its gloom by the 
doctor's statement. 

"No, my friend, you only convinced me that 
you wanted to have it. When a man says ^I 
thought,' when he ought to say ' I feared,' as you 
did, he generally means ^ I wish.' I could not 
tell you my suspicions, lest in so doing I might 



precipitate the catastrophe — though, in truth, I 
never guessed how near it was ; but I resolved to 
tell your wife." 

"Great Heaven! you might have killed 
her ! " 

" What ! you can see danger where you could 
not see destruction ? Do you suppose my hint of 
what you meditated could have harmed her worse 
than the news of what you had done ? It was 
my duty, of course, to set her on her guard, to 
provide her with remedies, in case you should put 
your rash design into effect ; and I was taking her 
the very things in my pocket with which I have 
just brought you back to life, when I heard that 
you had not returned to Riverside. Of course, if 
it had been really laudanum which you carried 
away with you from my surgery, no human power 
could have saved you; but as it is, you are none 
the worse than you were three hours ago." 
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^^And none tlie better," answered Dalton, 
wearily. 

" But others are better — those others for whom 
you profess to have risked so much. Come, be 
s, man, since you must needs live on. There is 
work for you in the world of some sort, as for 
-every one else. And you, of all men, with your 
troops of friends " 

Hitherto, although striking almost at hap- 
hazard, the doctor had been very successful in his 
arguments, but here for the first time he touched 
a wrong chord. 

^^Work!" cried Dalton, bitterly; ^^nay, that 
is just what is denied me. It is not much, one 
would imagine, to ask of Fortune, permission to spend 
one^s life in toil, yet she will not grant it to me.'' 

'^ Pshaw! she has refused it to ten thousand 
men to-day, sir, as worthy as yourself, and with 
more pressing needs. '^ 

^^ That is impossible, Curzon. You do not know 

Well, I will tell you," said Dalton, suddenly 

interrupting himself. " This man, to whom you 
would apply your maxims of philosophy, whose 
wife and children — ajid their needs — you are as 
well acquainted with as himself — is ruined. When 
I say Ruined, I mean it ; and by his own insensate 
selfishness and folly." 
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'^ Don't use sucli hard names, my good friend/' 
interposed the doctor quietly, " because, thougL 
you apply them to yourself, they may fit other 
people. I have been ruined myself by one of the 
most promisiag and remarkable mines " 

^^ Not the Lara ? '' cried Dalton, grasping his 
companion's arm in passionate excitement. 

^' I am speaking of years ago, my friend," 
answered the other. " You must not imagine that 
you are the only person who has played with fire 
and burned his fingers." 

^^ But it is not my fingers only, man. My whole 
body has been, so to speak, reduced to ashes." 

'^1 have known even that to happen — com- 
mercially — and yet the whole body to rise again 
like the phoenix. By-the-bye, I have a letter for 
you in my pocket, which I fancy may be of some 
importance." 

" That is not very likely," answered the other, 
indifEerently. "I have had a good many letters 
lately, of which I have thought as much myself 
until I came to open them." 

•'^ Well, open this ; it is marked Immediate, you 
see. — I hope it is good news ? " 

This question was not put for several moments, 
during which Dalton, having read the single 
line which formed the contents of the letter, was 
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examining it, and even its address, with tlie most 
eager curiosity. 

"I can see there is good news/^ repeated the 
doctor ; ^^ come, confess it/^ 

I don^t know/^ replied the other, excitedly. 
It may prove so, yet I scarcely know how.^^ 

'^Then there is Hope at the bottom of it,^' 
returned the doctor, cheerfully. ^^We will not 
think of poisoning ourselves any more, for want 
of Hope.'' 

^^This is the best friend I have yet had — next 
to yourself, doctor,'' said Dalton, still poring over 
the letter. ^^Tet he only signs himself Verhum 
Sap. Imagine a man like me, with my Hroops 
of friends,' as you were saying, being indebted 
to an anonymous correspondent for the first gleam 
of comfort ! " 

'^Friends are often powerless to help one, 
though with all the will in the world," observed 
the doctor ; but the remark was unheeded. 

^^ Stick to the iara," muttered Dalton. ^^ This 
advice would surely never have been sent if an 
opportunity was not about to be afforded me of 
escaping from my responsibility. Yet who could 
have sent it ? There is hardly anyone save Holt 
who is aware of my connection with it. It is very, 
very strange." 
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^^ Come, Dalton, we must now go back to 
Riverside/^ observed the doctor, authoritatively. 
^^ Every minute of your absence, remember, gives 
a pang to your wife/' 

^^At once, then,'' said Dalton, stepping out, as 
he spoke, towards home with an elasticity that did 
not escape his companion's notice. The one tiny 
spark of hope had already re-lit the embers of life 
within him. 

'^Remember, my friend, you have been many 
hours from home, and will have to account for 
them. You are a married man, however, and 
doubtless fertile in excuses." 

^^ Many hours ! " exclaimed Dalton, in astonish- 
ment ; but a look at his watch confirmed the 
doctor's statement. 

^^You would have slept half the night here, 
had I not awaken^ed you by my . incantations," 
continued the latter. ^'Now, let us both be in 
the same tale to account for this. You were 
coming over to Sanbeck to see me about your 
toothache; and, finding me out — you did find me 
out, you know — ^you waited until I came home, 
and so you were delayed. But there; your wife 
will be much too well pleased to see you, I'll 
warrant, to ask very searching questions. And if 
she only knew how near ^" 
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^^ Nay, doctor ; spare me. Some day, when she 
is strong and well, and I am prosperous — you 
know what ^some day^ means— she shall thank 
you with her own lips for what you have just 
done. I could almost thank you myself, if this 
news Here can be depended upon ; '^ and he clasped 
the letter between his hands as though it were 
some priceless treasure. 

^^ Never mind the thanks, my friend, I am 
but the humble instrument by which Another has 
given you a new life ; do not cast it away so rashly 
as the old one. And I say ^^ — ^this with a flourish 
of his stick — ^^mind they send my pony home at 
once, or else my patients will be coming into the 
world and going out of it without my help ; a thing 
not to be endured.^^ 

So soon as his companion had left him, Dalton 
discovered — whether he should be grateful to him 
for life or not — how much he had owed to the good 
doctor for his cheerful companionship and out- 
speaking. His heart once more sank beneath him 
as he drew nearer to Eiverside and his dear ones ; 
for what was there to cheer him now, more than 
there had been when he had sought death for lack 
of cheer, a few hours ago, save this small scrap of 
writing, unsigned, unwarranted, and even without 
direct promise of good of any kind? Its very 
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vagueness, however, was in some sort encouraging^ 
since it gave wide room for hope. 

The river was less rapid as he crossed it now, 
and he had leisure for thought as he plied the oar ; 
but no suggestion occurred to him as to who that 
mysterious giver of advice respecting the Lara 
might be. Holt, it was true, might help him to 
a guess at this; but Holt, something whispered 
to him, was the very last man with whom he ought 
to confer on such a matter. 

Dalton's boat was seen from the windows of the 
house, and Kitty and Tony came running down to 
the landing to welcome his return. 

" Where have you been, papa ? You have 
frightened us almost into fits.^^ 

Then he told them, half-laughingly, how he had 
missed the doctor, whom he had gone to consult 
about a toothache, and then met him returning 
home — ^for if ever there was a case where ^^the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth " 
might not be told, it was surely his ; and in their 
joy at seeing him they did not question him very 
closely. Edith was not downstairs among the 
welcomers or reprovers (" A pretty fright you gave 
us," said Mrs. Campden ; '^ it is my belief you have 
come home so late merely to have an excuse for 
not dressing for dinner ") ; but was in her own 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DALTON GOES HIS OWN WAY. 

Thebe were now but two or three days remaining 
to be spent at Riverside; the Daltons had been 
there for some time, but Holt had come towards 
the end of their stay, and was to return to London 
in their company. It was a strong proof of the 
popularity of the former that they were impor- 
tuned to make a longer visit, notwithstanding that 
such an arrangement would have involved keeping 
Mr. Holt, who had already overstayed his welcome. 
There was nothing about him even negatively 
offensive — such as is seen in the tone, or look, or 
manner of many men ; but he had not succeeded 
in ingratiating himself with any one of the party. 
The man who disliked him most was undoubtedly 
he who had been the cause of his admission 
into the Riverside circle — ^namely, John Dalton 
himself; yet he now sought his companionship 
more than ever, and more than that of his own 
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belongings. He was the only one in the house, 
save Edith, who could appreciate— even if he did 
not sympathise with — ^his miserable position; and 
with Edith, conversation was too painful. And 
Holt, on his part, feeling perhaps somewhat de 
trop in the company of the rest, or perhaps for 
more substantial reasons, was glad enough of his 
company. Of Dalton's conversation — once so bril- 
liant and so fluent, even with a companion such as 
he — he did not get much ; the two men sat oppo- 
site to one another for hours together in the morn- 
ing with their cigars, dropping a remark not much 
more frequently than they dropped the long ashes 
of their Intimidads. 

" By-the-bye,^' said Holt, on the morning after 
the event recorded in our last chapter, "this 
dreadful Lara business has swallowed up all other 
affairs, like an Aaron's rod, or I should not have 
omitted to tell you that Astor has left us.*' 

^^ Left you ? I suppose you mean that he has 
had his conge. Poor Philip ! The family, it seems, 
are coming to grief all round. Perhaps, if he had 
won his cause, he would not have kicked down the 
whole property, as I have done." 

^'Well, he squandered whatever he could get, 
you know.'' 

" That's true," answered Dalton indifferently. 
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He had always felt much sympathy for his half- 
brother, besides exhibiting it in a more practical 
way; but his own circumstances were too desperate 
to admit of such feeling for him now. " I am 
afraid he is an impracticable feUow. I believe I 
did all I could for him — when I could ;^' and Dalton 
sighed to think how incapable he had become of 
helping even himself. 

'' Impracticable ; yes, that is just the word. I 
found it was quite impossible to get on with him 
any longer. I bore with him more than I could 
have done for any other man, for your sakp.'' 

"I daresay,^^ said Dalton cooUy, and not with 
much graciousness, it must be owned. " And where 
is the poor fellow gone to now V 

^^ I cannot tell. There was no absolute quarrel 
between us, you understand, but we did not part 
on such good terms that there was any confidence. 
I believe, however, he has gone abroad — to seek 
his fortune; rather a vague phrase with anybody, 
but in the case of such a rolling stone as Astor " 
and Mr. Holt executed his favourite conti- 
nental shrug. 

'^ If I was a free man, and if I could leave my 
wife and children with enough to live upon in 
comfort, that is what I would do myself,^' said 
Dalton thoughtfully. 

E 2 
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'^What would you do?'' 

'^ Go abroad and seek my fortune ; and when I 
say 'abroad,' I mean across the world, and as 
much as possible out of it. I would fly from 
Civilisation, Luxury, Society '' 

He stopped, suddenly conscious that he had 
a listener — a very earnest and attentive one, 
with a look upon his face that seemed to ill 
conceal something of satisfaction, if not of down- 
right triumph. 

"What the devil is there to grin at?" asked 
Dalton savagely. 

"I was not grinning at all, my good sir," 
answered the other. "I was, on the contrary, 
deploring within myself the cruel mischance that 
had brought a man like you, the pet of the — 
the bower and the hall — how does it go ? to wish 
yourself out of society. You wouldn't like to 
become a savage, surely, to have only two coats — 
of paint — one for peace and one for war ? " 

" I shall not long possess two coats of any other 
kind," said Dalton bitterly. 

Oh, come, come ; there you exaggerate." 
I am stating the simple fact, and you know it,. 
Holt. Supposing that mine turns out as worth- 
less as we believe it to be, I shall, literally, not 
have a coat to my back." 
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"A bad mine is a deuced bad hole to get into, 
no doubt ; but still, there are ways out of it/' 

"Not honest ways,'' answered Dalton sternly; 
*'you know we have exhausted that subject," 

" Yes; but we were talking then of your slipping 
your head out of the collar. Now, supposing you 
got somebody else to take the shares upon his 
own shoulders. Of course, you would get nothing 
for them, but it would at least limit your responsi- 
bilities." 

" But who on earth would be such a fool as to 
take shares in the Lara, now ?" 

'' Well, there are always speculators," answered 
the other coolly — " not fools, by any means, but 
men who will take some risk upon themselves, 
where the expenditure in the first instance is little 
or nothing." 

"Have you a friend in the City who wants 
Laras?'^ inquired Dalton with a forced laugh. 
The words of warning in the letter of the previous 
day, " Stick to the Lara/* rang in his ears. Was it 
really possible that the man who had pronounced 
the mine to be hopeless, and likely to be worse 
than hopeless, ruinous, was desirous to obtain shares 
in it? The suspicions that he had of late enter- 
tained of Holt, recurred to his mind with sadden 
violence; ho had no more ground for them than 
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before, unless that single line of anonymous 
advice could be so termed ; yet lie felt convinced, 
as he had never been before. ^' Have you a friend 
in the City who wants Laras ?" was, he was aware, 
a question which, under the circumstances, in- 
volved an insult; yet he had not hesitated to 
put it. 

"You are not serious, I am sure, Dalton,^' said 
the other quietly ; " if, at least, you mean by that, 
do I want Laras. The mine is, in my opinion; a 
mere dangerous hole. At the same time, I believe 
I know people, or can find them, who think other- 
wise; who are confident that they can avoid the 
danger, and have hopes of getting something out 
of the hole. They are rash, no doubt, but they 
are accustomed to risks; and if they choose to 
take this particular one instead of you, that is their 
own affair. You surely need have no scruples in 
this case.^^ 

" They are not scruples, but doubts— — " 

"Doul^ts, Dalton?" interrupted the other 
quickly, "Doubts of whom?^^ 

"Well, I cannot say of whom, because there 
may be a lot of people mixed up in the affair, 
and I don^t happen to know their names. You 
were good enough to say, the other day, that you 
would hold me harmless— out of old acquaintance* 
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sake — from further liability as to the Lara; and 
here, it seems, are others, who have no such ac- 
quaintance with me, offering to do me the like 
favour. Under these circumstances — ^moved by so 
singular a coincidence — I think I shall stick to the 
LaraJ^ 

'^ You will do as you please, of course, my dear 
Dalton ; but the question is whether you can afford 
to stick to it. That every shilling will hava to be 
paid up, is morally certain/' 

'^ I can pay every shilling/' 

'^My dear fellow, there is. no occasion to be. so 
brusque; I do not doubt that you can pay it. 
But when you were so good as to repose some 
confidence in me the other day respecting your 
affairs, it was made plain to me that the pay- 
ment would leave you without much margin as to 



means.'' 



" You need not be so delicate about it, my good 
sir," laughed Dalton, bitterly ; " it wilL leave, me 
penniless." 

Not quite that, I hope, Dalton." 

Quite that. Holt. Whatever remnant may be 
left I shall set apart for my wife and children, and, 
only taking for myself so much as will pay my 
passage out, and keep me for a few weeks when 
I have landed, I mean to go abroad, like Philip, 
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and seek my fortune. It is, as you have said, 
a vague term ; but it is at all events better than 
staying here and catting my throat. It is out o£ 
the question that I should remain at home and be 
a burden to my dear ones '' — ^for a moment his lip 
trembled, his voice failed ; then, as if ashamed of 
his own weakness, he added sharply — '^ and there- 
fore I mean to go abroad/' 

" But surely not without an aim ? '' 
'^ I did not say that,'' answered Dalton coldly. 
''My dear fellow, I am the last person to be 
inquisitive, or to press for confiiience which is 
withheld from me; I was only about to observe 
that the difficulties which even you may experi- 
ence in getting a home appointment of any value, 
would disappear if you could be content with a 
place abroad. There is not the same importunity 
for them, and at the same time they are in many 
respects more advantageous. There is many a 
consulship, for example, at places to which one 
would scarcely like to bring one's wife and family, 
where, nevertheless, a man might find himself very 
comfortable en gargon, and make— or rather save — 
a good pot of money." 
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I daresay," answered Dalton, with indifference. 
He had hardly heard what the other said. The 
intention which he had just expressed of leaving 
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England had seized him upon a sudden, while 
Holt was talking to him, and had been in part 
suggested by his talk; and though he was quite 
resolved to put it into execution, the magnitude 
of the matter overwhelmed him. It was only 
with a small part of the world that he was now 
concerned; it did indeed consist of but four 
persons. Those always-loved ones were dearer to 
him now than when the rest of the world had 
been something to him; they were his all-in-all, 
and now he must needs part from them — perhaps 
for ever. It was curious that when he had been 
cutting himself ofE from them (as he thought) 
with certainty, he had been less moved; but then 
he had known, or had persuaded himself, that it 
was for their own good; and now he could not 
be sure of this, ' Sure ? He could be sure of 
nothing. His whole life had become a hideous 
chance, in which the odds were fearfully against 
him; and those he loved he had set upon the 
hazard of the die — as men he had read of, vile 
and worthless men, had staked their wives and 
children against gold, and lost. His brain seemed 
all on fire. 

'' I have only to repeat, Dalton,^^ he presently 
heard the other saying, '' that I hope to be allowed 
to show myself your friend. If you do go — ^no 
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matter where — I shall be still here, in England, at 
your command, and at the command of those you 
leave behind you/' 

'^Tme, true,*' answered Dalton, walking up and 
down. Holt looked at him inquiringly. They 
were strange words in which to acknowledge 
such a friendly offer. If he could have looked 
into the other's thoughts he would have read 
something of this kind : " Yes, he will be here 
when I am far away; they will be poor, sweet 
souls, and he will be rich. He will dare, what 
he has hitherto not dreamed of daring. He will ask 
her to becbme his wife — ^my Kitty! and she will 
spurn him; then she will taste of the bitter cup 
of penury and dependence, and he will importune 
her, and perhaps she will not spurn him. My 
God, it is terrible !'' 

'^ I hope you will do nothing rashly," observed 
Holt, doubtless alarmed by the wild looks of his 
companion. 

" I hope not,'' was the cold reply ; " unless, that 
is, you consider what is soon and sudden to be 
necessarily rash. I shall probably go at once." 

" But arrangements will have to be ma,de with 
respect to your family — I mean business ones," 
added the other, seeing Dalton's brow grow dark ; 
you can't get away all in a hurry, even if it were 
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only for this Lara busiiiess. I don^t mean to saj 
the law could stop you ; but by leaving England at 
such a moment — and supposing things came to 
their worst with the mine — you would expose 
yourself to the suspicion of having done that very 
thing which, when I proposed that you should do 
it — although in a very modified form^ — you were 
ready to fly at my throat for the bare, suggestion. 
Now, if you could get rid of the shares, with all 
their liabilities, as I honestly believe '* 

" Once for all, Holt,^^ interrupted Dalton, angrily,. 
" I shall not part with those shares ; so it is idle to 
discuss the subject. As you say, there are many 
arrangements to be made, and quickly, so that I 
have no time to waste." And with that he pitched 
the remains of his cigar out of the window, instead 
of placing it in its .proper receptacle, and marched 
out of the room. 

'^Qu'allait il faire dans cette galere?" inquired 
Mr. Eichard Holt, when he found himself alone.^ 
He prided himself on his French accent to that 
extent that it pleased him to mouth the language, 
even when no one was at hand in whom to excite 
admiration by it. 

" What maggot has he got into his head now ? " 
mused he. " The idea of a man like him, who has 
never been without kid gloves and a silver fork. 
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expecting to make a foitime at the antipodes ! 
Well^ well; he may take his own waj, with all my 
heart ; and the sooner he goes, and the longer he 
is away — whether measured by time or space — the 
better I shall be pleased. Haider, diey say^ will 
tame a lion; and poverty is a certain sort of 
bmiger^ and will tame most things, indading a 
woman's heart.'' 

His face softened — all but tbose nnsympathising 
eyes — and the man of scrip and share seemed to 
gvre himself np for a time to dreams. His fingers 
played softly on the table before him, as though in 
time to some unseen mosician, and his lips followed 
an unheard song. Then something roused him: 
it was but Dalton's whistling to a spaniel upon the 
lawn, but he rose at once with a frown and watched 
him. The ruined man, with head depressed, and 
one hand buried in his pocket, was about to enter 
the shrubbery, doubtless for a solitary ramble. 
In his loneliness and melancholy, it seemed that 
he even sought the companionship of a dog. 

Mr. Holt, however, if he thus translated his 
friend's action, was by no means moved by it to 
pity. 

'^ Hang the fellow, I don't know what has comie 
to him," muttered he, as he gazed out on his retreat- 
ing figure : ^^ he used to be as malleable as clay. 
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but now lie is stiff against the potter. Wliat on 
earth can have made him sweet upon these Laras ? 
There's not a man in England — ^not now — who 
could have told him that they were not worthless, 
and worse than worthless. That is the evil of 
having to deal with a man that is not practical. 
All the arguments may be against him, yet he wijl 
stick like a leech to his own instincts, and some- 
times, begad " — and here Mr. Holt grinned rather 
unpleasantly — "he may be right in so doing, in 
spite of himself and of his friends.'^ 

Unconscious of this doubtful compliment, John 
Dalton had plunged with his four-footed companion 
into the mazes of the " wilderness,^' as that part of 
the shrubbery at Riverside was called which ran at 
the base of the hill behind the house, between the 
park and " the grounds.'' It was an artificial sort of 
place, plentifully provided with nooks and seats 
— perhaps in anticipation of some love-making in 
the family — but it was at present as solitary as 
Sahara. Here Dalton wandered for hours, f orming* 
the scheme, he had so suddenly determined upon,. 
into a particular shape. 

It is incredible to prosperous persons to what 
slender hopes men who have been overwhelmed 
by misfortune will cling, and especially if those- 
hopes are few as well as slender. If t^eir woes — 
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G-od help them ! — ^be exaggerated, as their friends 
are so prone to say, it is certain that they exagge- 
rate their chances of redemption likewise. As prop 
after prop is torn away from beneath the super- 
structure, those which stiU remain are credited 
with a strength which, when they stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the others, would have seemed 
preposterous ; and when all have been swept away 
save one — ^that one, like the last book of the Sibyl, 
is rated by its unhappy possessor at the same 
value as all the rest. Now, the last hope that was 
left to Dalton, in his own view at least — for we 
have heard another express an opinion that it was 
a source of apprehension rather than of comfort- 
was his interest in the Lara mine, nearly half of 
which indeed was his ovm property. He had been 
induced to invest in it by Holt's representations ; 
and even now, though he harboured such strong sus- 
picions of his conduct, he believed that those repre- 
sentations had been genuine. At one time, it was 
certain that Holt had himself purchased largely in 
the mine, and whatever might be wrong with the 
man in morals, his judgment in business affairs was 
undoubtedly sound. He was by no mtfeins rash in 
his investments, even where the prospect of gain 
was very tempting ; and it was hard to believe that 
Holt would have held possession — even for an 
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hour — of what, as it now turned out, inight have 
ruined him root and branch. It was true that he 
had ^ot rid^ of the shares, and even that he had 
advised his friend to do the like ; but he had been 
by no means urgent about the matter, as would 
hove been the case if he had suspected danger ; 
and danger of this desperate kind (so Dalton 
thought) could hardly have existed without Holt^s 
suspecting it. If the Lara was really the empty 
hole v^hich Holt had described it, and which the 
papers had stigmatised it as beiug, he (Dalton) was 
ruined indeed beyond redemption ; but if his own 
instincts about the matter, so curiously corrobo- 
rated by his anonymous correspondent, and also by 
Holf s own unexpected offer to take the shares off 
his hands, were to be relied upon, things were not 
so bad with the Lara as they seemed, and as some 
persons perhaps were interested in making them 
appear. The truth of the matter was only to be 
arrived at by visiting the mine itself, and this was 
the course that Dalton had made up his mind to 
adopt. In his hand was the advertisement-sheet 
of The Times newspaper, in which he had already 
marked the sailings of the steamers for Rio. He 
would start by the very first, if his wife would let 
him. Not that his wife had ever opposed herself 
to will or whim of his; he meant rather if his 
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on a garden-seat and hid his face, while the dog 
looked up at him in wistful wonder. From the 
park above came the '^ chip-chop " of an axe, indi- 
cating that the master of Riversdale was engaged — 
quite independently of the time of year — in his self- 
imposed task of thinning the timber. " What a 
life of ease does yon man lead ! '' thought Dalton, 
bitterly. To him, indeed, it seemed that all men 
were free from burdens in comparison with the 
heavy load that cruel Fate had imposed upon his 
own shoulders, or rather — ^which was worse — that 
he had himself placed there. There was no one, 
down to the gardener^s lad, whom he had just 
seen tending the mowing-machine upon the lawn, 
with whom he would not have exchanged places. 
The transformation that he had already suffered 
was greater than that would be, by far. If an 
ape^s head — ^which he had richly deserved — ^had 
been substituted for his own, he could not have 
become more completely another man, except 
(alas !) that he was recognisable. He would be 
pointed at by every finger, as he went slouching 
by in his rags, as the man who had once been 
John Dalton. 

He rose from his seat with a passionate curse ; 
but the next moment his anger passed away. 
What did it matter if he did sink so low ? It was 
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only what ie merited. He might stop and starve 
in England^ and would deserve no pity. But for 
the sake of others it behoved him still to try and 
hold up his head^ and that could be only done by 
going elsewhere. On Sunday week a vessel sailed 
to Rio Janeiro from Southampton^ and he would 
go in that; not to seek a fortune, but upon an 
errand that he strove to think not quite so hopeless 
— to recover the one which he had lost. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE POWEE OF ^^ OLD TIMES.'' 

^' Edith, darling, I have thouglit of a plan/' 
Tliis was the way John Dalton ''broke it" to his 
wife in her chamber that afternoon ; he felt that 
with her it was no use to silver the bitter pill, for 
that her love, no matter what disguise they wore, 
would detect the aloes. 

" A plan, dearest ? " answered she, in trelnbling 
tones. 

There was something in his voice, though he 
had made it as buoyant as he could, that presaged 
to her of ill. 

"Yes, love. The more I think of that Brazil 
mine, the more I cling to it. I think with you, 
that that strange warning, not to deem all as lost 
there, came from a friendly hand; and though I 
do not say that Holt has played me false— I have 
no proof of that, you know-^— -*" 

F 2 
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"Never mind Mr. Holt, love, now,'' interposed 
she calmly. 

" Well, I have come to the conclusion that the 
best and only course that now lies open to me is 
to see after the thing with my own eyes — ^to go to 
Brazil/' 

" To go to Brazil." 

How faint and full of fear that echo was ! She 
had been standing by his side, with one hand rest- 
ing on his shoulder, and he felt her clutch it, to 
save herself from falling. 

" Yes, dear ? why not ! " he went on in cheerful 
but caressing tones. *^ It is what men of business 
are doing every day : a few weeks out, a few weeks 
home again. We miss them at the club for a 
month or two, and then they are back again so 
soon, it seems impossible they can have gone so far 
— not that it is really far away nowadays," he added 
hastily. All his finesse, all his dexterous phrases, 
had clean gone from him. The despair in his wife's 
eyes had disarmed him of all those weapons which 
he had been wont to wield so well. 

" If you think, darling, that I had better stay at 
home — ^thatis," added he with a wan smile, "in 
England, and trust to the chapter of accidents ; to 
the possible aid of friends, or the special interven- 
tion of — of Fate " (it was curious how the spectacle ^ 
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of his Bdith^s misery made him rebellious against 
the Hand which, if it had not caused it, still had not 
warded it off, and how again her sad reproving 
glance brought him back in an instant to submis- 
sion) — ^^if you have any reasonable expectation 
that things may mend with us ; that J^o-morrow 
will be not like to-day, and yesterday, and all other 
days since this befell us, void of help and hope — I 
will stay on. Or, if you feel that the parting from 
me — ^for six months at most — is more than you can 
bear '' 

" No, no ! ^' she murmured hoarsely, while her 
fckce, sharp, anguished, racked with woe, denied her 
words. He did not look uppn it, but kept his eyes 
upon the pattern of the carpet, though one hand 
clasped her own, and one was thrown about her 
waist and held it close. 

" I am yours, God knows, Edith, in any case, 
but having lost your. all, the least I can offer is my- 
self, to go, to stay, exactly as you choose to order it 
— only this seems the best. Holt cannot tell — or 
will not — ^how matters at St. Jose really stand. No 
one in England seems to know about it, and none 
has such cause to care as I. It will at least be 
movement, action. I shall feel that I am doing 
something, striving to build up a little what my 
folly has destroyed ; I shall not, as now, be sitting 
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with folded hands^ watdung the gathermg clonds 
before thej burst and orenrhdm my dear ones 
—Oh Edith, let me go ! " 

" Go, dearest, go,'' said she. " If any hope lies 
that way, go — ^to BraziL We shall not — our hearts 
at least will not be parted; aU day my thoughts will 
be npon yon, and all night, if sleep shonld come, 
my dreams will be full of you. — Oh God protect this 
man,'' exclaimed she passionately, "whom Thou 
hast given unto me to be mine own, and bring him 
back to those he loves ! " 

She had &llen on her knees upon the footstool 
by his side, and on her upturned face the sun was 
shining. No pictured saint with glory on her brow 
ever looked more pure and fair. 

" What am I, what am J," thought Dalton, " that 
this sweet soul should importune Heaven for me ? 
What are we all— we men — that our women should 
do the like for us ? And would they do the like if 
they knew what we were? *To those he loves,' 
she prayed, but not *to me.'" He took no 
note of that when the words were spoken, but 
yet they lived with him, and, looked at by the 
light of things to come, had afterwards a keen 
significance. 

" And when is it you think of ^" 

" The steamer by which-— subject to your wishes. 
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dearest — I design to sail^ leaves Soathampton on 
Sunday week." 

" So soon ! " sighed she. ^^But you know best/' 
"Nay, darling, I know nothing. But it seems 
to me that what I am to do, if it is to be done, 
should be done at once. Holt tells me that there 
is no means of getting information — except by 
telegraph — ^from the agent at St. Jose, or from the 
English expert who was sent out to see about the 
mine. Now, I'm sure if I ask Campden, he would 
say at once : ^ Go and look into this matter with 
your own eyes. Search your well for the truth 
while the water is clean, which it may be the 
interest of some people to sully.' There is no doubt 
that the whole aflEair is a swindle, but stiU there 
may be some advantage in getting to the bottom 
of it.'' 

Mrs. Dalton sighed. It might be so, or it 
might not, but her mind reverted to the times — not 
so long ago — ^when her husband had had naught to 
do with any such matters. 

" If your time is so short, darling, would it not 
be right to let the dear children know ? Every 
hour that they now pass away from you, in 
ignorance of its preciousness, they will regret 
hereafter. ^ We might have been with dear papa/ 
they will say, when you are fctr away, John." 
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'^Let us wait till we get home^ dearest. It is 
bat two days more. If we told the girls and — and 
Tony '' — ^their very names melted tlie waxen heart 
within him — ^'they would never keep the secret. 
I don't want Campden to know it, and especially 
that woman " — ^it was thus^ I am afraid^ that Dalton^ 
although unconscious of his disrespect^ indicated his 
hostess — " while we are still their guests. We will 
part company just as usual^ and then I will write 
and tell him. '' 

'' The girls will be very brave, John — of that I 
am certain ; and as for Tony, except for the pomp 
and circumstance of being an Eton boy, he 
has no ambitions to be shattered. As for his 
education — at all events for the present — ^that will 
be superintended by Jenny, who, he has always 
protested, has taught him more than all his other 
teachers put together .'' 

" Poor Jenny, poor Jenny ! '^ murmured Dalton. 
To his heart of hearts this invalid daughter was 
the dearest of all his little flock; and when he 
showed it, it was gladly pardoned to him by all 
the rest, by reason of her infirmity. ^^ Oh Heaven ! '* 
cried he, in anguish, ^^ that I should have brought 
my Jenny to such a pass as this ! '^ 

" Jenny will do very well, John,'' returned his 
wife with cheerfulness. 
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" What ! ^' exclaimed he, almost in anger ; ^' with- 
out doctors, or sea-air, or comforts such as she has 
always been accustomed to, and which she needs 
more than all the rest ? No, Edith, she will die, 
and it will be her own father who has '^ 

''John, this must not be/^ interrupted his wife, 
reproachfully ; " if you break down like this, what 
will become of tis ? '' 

*' That is what I am thinking of ,^^ answered he, 
bitterly. 

'' Well, and I have been thinking of it too, and 
liaye hit upon a scheme for the future, which I 
should have told you a while ago, only your great 
plan put my little one out of my head. My notion 
IB, that when we have got rid of our house, which 
of course must be done as soon as possible, we 
should all go and lodge with Mrs. Haywood. The 
dear old woman dotes upon the girls, as much as 
when she was their nurse, and I am sure would be 
delighted to have us. I think we coiild live in 
Brown Street as cheaply as anywhere.^' 

It was wonderful to see how this fragile and 
delicate creature, bowed down by present mis- 
fortune, and full of worse foreboding for the future, 
rose up to confront the evil day, and make what 
provision she could against it. 

It would be cheap, no doubt,'^ observed Dalton, 
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ruefullj, '^Let me see, she lives somewliere oat 
Pentonyille way, does she not ? '* 

'^ You ought to know, John, since you furnished 
the house for her. She, poor dear old thing, always 
speaks of you as though you were a sort of deputy- 
Providence. We could all be housed safely and 
snugly there, you see, till you came back again, 
and you would feel quite comfortable in your mind 
about us. With a good house over our head, and 
the dearest old woman in Christendom to look after 
us, and Tony's education going on, why, there 
will not be so very much to complain of, after 
alL^' 

Dalton's mind had wandered to Brown Street, 
which, in spite of his late inquiry, he remembered 
very well. When Kate and Jenny emerged from 
childhood, and Tony was sent to school, and there 
was no longer need of Nurse Haywood's services, 
instead of pensioning that faithful and affectionate 
woman — ^the same who had given Jenny, by-the- 
bye, her favourite desk — ^Dalton had bought the 
lease of a small house for her, and fitted it up 
for the reception of lodgers. The old lady pre- 
ferred to get her own living — she always "liked 
to be doing summut,'' she said -, " and could never 
abide being idle " — rather than " to take wages for 
doing nothing ; '^ and it was now fortunate indeed 
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that site had been provided for in this way. The 
happiest days of her life were those in which her 
old mistress, or her young ladies, would drop in to 
take a dish of tea on an afternoon, in her back- 
parlour, and talk over old times, while their fine 
carriage stood outside her door, to the admiration of 
the neighbours. As a general rule, '^ carriage- 
people^^ did not come to Brown Street, which 
was not in a fashionable neighbourhood. It was in 
a northern suburb, new, and therefore comparatively 
clean, and Mrs. Haywood's Httle mansion was- 
the pink of cleanliness ; if she ever used strong 
language it was excited by the indignation against 
"them dratted blacks,'^ whom she regarded as a 
" Southerner '' the living negro in rebellion. But 
this was a feature into which Dalton did not go ; it 
*was the insignificance of the place and the poomesa 
of its surroundings — ^not its cleanliness — that pre- 
sented themselves to his mind. He beheld his 
Edith, accustomed to luxurious dwellings, raiment,, 
food, living out in this poor spot the remainder of 
her years; gradually forgotten by the world in 
which she had moved and been admired ; he saw 
his Elate, already the belle of many ball-rooms^ 
though so young, become a household drudge ; he 
saw Jenny — the bright, courageous, stricken girl— 
fighting in vain against such enemies as poverty 
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and solitade ; lie saw Tony^ slmt oat from the class 
to whom he belonged by nature as well as birth^ and 
growing up a Citj clerk. It was a picture, eyery 
detail of which inflicted upon him pain and re- 
morseful pity. He could not face his Edith's future 
with the courage that she faced it for herself. 

When she said that ''there would not be so 
much to complain of, after all,'' he could not mirror 
back her smile, nor add one word of comfort to 
swell the meagre stream of her content. Her plan, 
however, pitiable as it might be, was practicable ; 
and all that could be done, that could be set about 
with hand or brain, in his sad case, was welcome 
to him. He wrote at once to his lawyer, with 
regard to the immediate disposal of their house 
in town, and his wife wrote to Nurse Haywood, 
as she was still called. By the time their replies 
could be received, there would be no reason for 
further concealment ; and if it were possible, Dalton 
wished to see matters arranged for his dear ones 
before quitting England. 

Alas, how much precaution, prudence, providence 
for others is thrown away in this world; though, 
let us hope, the affection that has dictated them 
will be taken into account by Him who provides for 
all. What tears are shed for only seeming woes ! 
What bulwarks are set up with infinite pain and 
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loss, when, in fact, there are no assailants ! What 
energies are wasted upon a shadow ! 

That very day, when the afternoon post came in, 
John Dalton marked his friend and host look up 
at him from a letter with a look that told him his 
secret was discovered. He was always on the 
watch for such a look. It seemed to him strange 
that even the very servants were unaware that he 
was a ruined man; and now it had come at last. 
It was scarcely to be expected that some echo of 
the tidings which he had confided to so many 
would not return to Riverside before he could get 
away ; and so it had happened. 

Holt and Tony were in the room at the time ; the 
boy had just received a letter from a school-friend, 
who had preceded him to Eton, which painted the 
joys of that famous school, and he read scraps of it 
aloud in triumph. "What fun it must be, papa,, 
must it not ? '' 

And with no unusual tenderness (though his 
heart was nigh to breaking) he had answered : 
"Yes, my boy;^^ and then stepped out of doors 
alone, in expectation of Campden following him, 
which he did immediately. 

Dalton heard the familiar footsteps on the 
gravel-walk behind him moving quicker than 
usual, and felt the friendly hand laid upon his. 
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shoulder; and he stopped, but did not turn his 
head. Perhaps he had some snspicion — so bitter 
had he become of late — ^that his old friend's face 
might be already changed towards him. 

''Why, Dalton, my dear old fellow, what is 
this ? A man has written to me this afternoon, 
and tells me—'* 

"It is true, Campden,'* answered the other, 
hoarsely ; " I know the news he gives you. I am 
ruined ! " 

''Good God, John, I hope things are not so 
bad as that ! '* 

There was a genuine and tender sympathy in 
the inquiry ; and yet there was something, too, 
that jarred on Dalton's ear, so sensitive had sorrow 
made it. 

If things had not been so desperate with him 
then, it seemed this man would have taken the 
matter coolly enough. 

"Things are quite as bad, Campden; they 
could scarcely by any possibility be worse.'' 

" That is what one always thinks when one is 
knocked over for the first time. Yet one often 
finds there are no bones broken, after all. How 
has it all happened? My correspondent writes it 
was a mine — things, in my opinion, as dangerous 
in speculation as in warfare." 
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''Yes; but, unfortunately, I did not consult 
you,'* answered Dalton, coldly. 

"Well, my dear fellow, do it now/^ returned 
the other, good-naturedly. '' 'Two heads are better 
than one,' even though the one may be the longer. 
Don't be savage with me, for it is I, remember, 
who have cause for annoyance rather than you. 
I mean/' added he, gently, since Dalton remained 
silent, "I might well complain, as your oldest 
friend, that you have been applying to others for 
assistance in this matter, instead of first coming 
to me." 

"I knew you could not help me, Campden — 
except in one way," answered Dalton, in a softened 
tone ; '' and I was proud, and wished my ruin to 
remain unknown until I had left your roof." 

" I should have hoped that my roof would have 
been as your own, John, and myself as yourself. 
There, there — ^let us come into the shrubbery. 
How about this mine ? Where is it ? Or does it 
exist at all ? Sometimes they don't." 

"It is in Brazil — the Lara, Near the great 
St. Jos6 mine." 

" The Lara ! Why, my good fellow, that has 
burst up altogether. It was a plant, it seems, from 
the very first. How, in the fiend's name, did you 
ever get connected with such a thing ? " 
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^^It is scarcely worth while to go into that/^ 
replied Dalton, doggedly. ^^ I am connected with 
it. Everything I have in the world is in it." 

" Then you have been swindled.'' 

^'Very likely. I am not quite sure, however, 
how the matter stands. I am going over by the 
next Eio mail, to see after it myself.'' 

^^ You are going to Brazil ? " 

"Yes ; that is fixed. It is at least better than 
going to the devil, which I should feel that I was 
doing every day that I stopped here in England 
with my hands before me." 

" And your wife ? " 

" She knows, it all — knows that I have lost my 
fortune and her own by my cursed folly, and that 
I have just this slender hope left of retrieving it. 
She has made up her mind to part with me. She 
has ten times my courage, and a hundred times 
m^ worth. God help her ! " 

" I say Amen to that, Dalton. But why should 
she not stay here — she and the girls — while you 
are away ? I am sure Julia " 

"Thank you; but that is impossible," inter- 
rupted Dalton. " It is, nevertheless, an unspeakable 
comfort to me to know that I leave her and hers 
with such a friend to counsel and assist them as 
yourself. You will be true and tender to them. 
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I know ; you will remember old times, George, and 
your old friend, even if you never see him more." 

" So help me Heaven, I will, John ! '' answered 
the other. 

The two friends grasped one another's hands 
in silence. Neither of them were men much given 
to sentimental reminiscence; but at that moment 
the door that shuts out the Past swung back upon 
its noiseless hinge, to each disclosing many a 
sunny picture — a grass-plot in a college court; 
a lime-walk musical with bird and bee; a river 
running under many a bridge, past sloping gardens ; 
snug chambers, loud with youthful revelry. They 
had Hved among such scenes together long ago, 
and had had such joys in common as only youth, 
on whom no shadow of coming care has need to 
rest, can know. The hand that reaches through 
the mist of time, and touches hearts, was on them 
both. For half a second they were boys again-; 
then habit resumed its sway. 

''Tou will draw on me, of course, Dalton, in 
case you should need money out yonder,^^ observed 
Campden ; and he threw his thumb over his 
shoulder to indicate the geographical position of 
Brazil. 

"1 hope that will not be necessary,'^ said the 
other, smiling. 
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"And wbat is tout hinxy about, jonng' master? "^ 
inquired lEr. Gampden. 

" Dr« CanDon is beare, and be says I may lide bis 
pony-" He was off again Kke a shot. 

" That is a Hkehr boy of yoore, Dalton/' 

'• Yes, poor lad. He Ktde thinks that he wiU 
never see Eton," 

" But why should he not ? It's a pity such a 
clever Uttle chap as that— quite a chip of the 
old block, Tm sure— should be deprived of his 
schooling. Come, Tm his godfather ; let me take 
80 much at least upon my shoulders. You are 
not too proud for that, surely T If you are, I shall 
- ^hat Mrs, Dalton can do with you," 
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^^ You are most kind, indeed, George. The 
fact is, Edith aiid I had arranged that Jennj was 
to be his tutor for the present; but I shall be 
very glad to spare her/^ 

''Then that^s settled. Nay, I won't keep you 
from your wife another moment; so let's say no 
more about it. The boy shall not be balked of 
going to Eton.^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1IB& CAMPDEX'S TIEW OF THE ItATTER. 

Neveb since that cmsluiig blow had &Ilen upon 
his fortunes did John Dalton feel so light of heart 
as after those few words from his old coU^e friend. 
From him at least he had met witii genuine and 
hearty sympathy; his assistance had been not only 
readily offered, but had been such as he could 
accept ; and behind all that frank manifestation of 
generosity he felt there lay a fund of kindly feeling 
towards his dear ones upon which he could rely 
with confidence when he should be sundered from 
them. True, he had had no cause to believe that 
things would have been otherwise ; George Campden 
had always shown himself a generous, manly 
fellow, but the occasions when he had done so had 
offered themselves so long ago, that Dalton, sore 
with the rubs of Fate, and prone to suspicions, had 
almost doubted him. Twenty years of married life 
might well, he had thought, under the circum- 
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stances^ have altered the man^ and made him cold 
and prudent. But now he felt that he had done 
his old friend wrong. 

Edith^ as he had concluded^ was in her own 
room, for when they talked together now it was 
never, as of old, in apartments where they were 
liable to interruption ; and he ran upstairs, as he 
had been wont to do before misfortune clogged 
his heels, three steps at a time. He had some 
good news to tell her at last — ^namely, of the 
generous kindness of ^' Uncle George,^' who had 
been always a great favourite with her ; and he was 
eager to see her smile again. To his astonishment, 
he found the two girls with their mother. 

''Oh papa!'' cried they, throwing their arms 
about his neck, " we are so sorry.'' 

" What, you have told them, Edith ! " exclaimed 
he, reproachfully.' 

'' It was better they should learn it from my lips 
than from any other's, dearest," answered she, '* and 
that they would have done to-night. I am almost 
sure that Julia heard of it by this afternoon's post." 

" That is strange, for so did Campden. Well, my 
darlings, so your mother has told you all. Can you 
ever forgive your father ? " 

" Forgive you," answered Kate. " What does he 
mean, mamma?" 
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"Then you Have not told them the worst, 
Edith?" 

" Yes, indeed, she has,^' put in Jenny quickly, 
" and that is what we are crying about. To think 
that you should be going to Brazil ! '^ 

" But, my poor Jenny, do you know why I'm 
going ?'^ inquired Dalton, in desperation. 

'^ Of course we do : to get back the money that 
has been so unfortunately lost. You don*t suppose 
Kate and I were crying, upon account of the 
money ! " 

" Alas, my sweet children, I have ruined you ! '' 

" Not at all, papa ; we are going to be poor, like 
many other people much better than ourselves — or 
at least than myse?/^ ''^-continued Jenny, modestly 
correcting herself. ^' This state of poverty will not 
last long, because either you will be coming back 
to us from Brazil with a gold mine in your pocket, 
or Kitty will marry the Marquis of Carrabas ; and 
even if those events don't happen, I can make lace, 
which Mrs. Campden says her good friend Lady 
Mary prices as six guineas a yard ; I can make a 
yard in three days, which is twelve guineas a week, 
even without being driven to work on Sundays.^^ 

Dalton understood it all, as he thought ; it was 
a conspiracy of the girls with their mother to put 
the best face they could upon affairs, in order that 
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lie might keep up his heart; but as a matter of 
fact, there had been no such arrangement. The 
first thought of both the girls had been for their 
parents, and tilieir bitterest reflection was that 
their father must needs leave them all so long, 
and at such short notice. "What will mamma 
do without him when baby comes V^ was the ques- 
tion that each put to herself, and did not dare to 
.answer. 

" To think that the first tears I have ever caused 
my darlings to shed,'^ said Dalton, still embracing 
them, " should be such bitter ones ! '^ 

"1 am not going to cry any more at all/' said 
Jenny, wiping her eyes, and speaking very boldly. 
'' Only you must submit to be made as much of as 
possible by aU of us until you go, papa." 

That was to be his punishment, it seemed — so 
far as they were concerned — for having ruined 
them all. 

" Does Tony know ?^^ inquired Dalton gently. 

"Well, not the worst — not about your going to 
Brazil,'' said Kitty. " We informed him that we 
had lost all our money, and he said he was very 
sorry ; but the fact was he was so impatient to have 
a ride upon the doctor's pony, that he could not 
afEord to give much attention to the other 
matter." 
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" But idifiai jon jizst senl >iTmj Bditis, to say you 
"•rislied to ^>eak to me, do tou XDeaoi to say ^ 
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Hot be loiew ^e ^ere all nxiiiBd ? Oli, cser- 
tainlj,^ pnt in Jetmj^ laag^biog. ^ Periods, if we 
liad told lum tiiai lie 'iroDld n'fA sow be sent to 
Elton ibat would baxe di^bed bim a bttie ; but the 
boj looked so pleased and eager about bis ride^ 
ibat we bad not the heart to teQ bim that.'' 

''That is fortonate/' said Dalton^ smiling, ''for 
as it happens, it will not now be neoessaiy to do so. 
His godfatiier has Tohmteered to put bim to Eton.'' 
Then he related to them bow splendidly '' Uncle 
Geox^^^ had behaved in the f&mihf^ crisis ; tidii^ 
which were reoeired with raptnre, but without 
sorprise. 

"Whenever Unde George is left to himself,'' 
said Jenny confidently, " he always does the right 
thing/^ This invalid young lady had a way of dis- 
pensing praise and blame which suggested finality, 
if not infallibility; and in the present case there 
was universal adhesion. 

"The doctor is here, you say," said Dalton; 
"have you seen him to-day, Jenny?*' 

"Oh yes, papa — that is why mamma sent for 
you." 

" Good heavens ! what is the matter ?" inquired 
Dalton anxiously. 
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"Nay, my dear, there is nothing wrong with 
Jenny/' put in her mother assuringly ; " the doctor 
. had something to say upon quite another matter- 
Do you know, I am pretty sure that he knows, or 
at least suspects '^ 

m 

'^ Very likely,^' said Dalton, as indifferently as he 
could, but not without a blush, as he thought of 
how, but for that same doctor, these dear ones would 
have had what would have seemed to them a worse 
thing to battle against than ruin. If his going to 
Brazil affected them so much, how would it have 
been with them had he died ! Wife and children, 
he now understood, took a different view of life 
from that which his own standpoint had presented 
to him; and as he had nothing but the interests of 
those belonging to him at heart, he was thankful 
for their sakes that his intention of quitting exist- 
ence had been frustrated. He had not yet owned to 
himself that he was ashamed of having entertained 
it, yet he blushed to remember that the doctor 
knew of that attempt to cut his cable. Edith 
naturally misconstrued his rising colour. 

"You mustn't mind the doctor, John; if we 
could confine the knowledge of our calamities to 
such men as Uncle George and him, it would be 
a comfort indeed. What he came to tell us was 
that old Mr. Landell was dead; ^And if you 



bippen to kzunr of mnjaam/ hs ssid, ^wlio nants 
to rail a dijzmin^ licde reodeace as diap as dirt, 
qniteoiit of tiie wihM, and m. a Ikde paiadise of 
itsoim — wifik the best of Irring' docfiOKS widim ten. 
mmoies^ walk of it — there is tb& Nook in Sanbeck 
Tacaat.' I am ahziagt cstaiiLr hj Yds itmrmer, that 
lie intended the propasctian. &r oar personal con- 
sideration.'' 

^Periu^ lie did, my dear,'' said IMton, 
tiKNaglitfallT ; ''it is, no donbt, a matter to be 
considered. Your letter lias not jet gorae to Nurse 
Haywood, and we most think about it. It is a 
question of town or conntry/' 

"We conld fire in Sanbeck,'' said Edith, "as 
cheaply as in Brown Street I shoold suppose." 

"And you would be near your friend^ my 
darling — Campden and hb wife ; you would not be 
without societr." 

"I shall not care much about societr, dear 
John, tin you come home again," answered Edith, 
graTely ; '' I shall be quite content wiA the ccHn- 
panionship of the girls and Tony, and shall have 
no wish for more." 

Dalton and his wife were not quite at one in 
this matter ; he was speculating as to whether this 
friend and that would drop away from them in 
their altered circumstances, while with her, frienib 
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liad become of small account ; she clung more than 
ever to her own belongings ; and hence it was that 
her husband^s sudden determination to go abroad 
had so utterly prostrated her. She fought on 
bravely, as we have seen, but it was almost like 
the brave Witherington in the ballad. 

*^But think how charmingly out of the world 
we shall find ourselves at Sanbeck ! ^^ put in Jenny, 
quickly; ^^it is not likely that anyone will come 
and look after us there, unless they are really fond 
of us. And what beautiful scenes there will be for 
Kitty to sketch ! '' 

^^And think how full the house will be of 
books, mamma, since, I suppose, we ^hall take it 
furnished,'^ urged Kitty; ^*so that Jenny will be 
in the seventh heaven ! '^ 

They knew that their mother preferred the 
country to the town, but also that she would 
never allow herself to be influenced by her own 
predilections ; she would be moved, however, easily 
enough by the wishes of her girls, and therefore 
they thus pleaded, each as her nature dictated, 
for the other. 

" Of course it must depend upon the rent and 
so on,^' said Mrs. Dalton, yielding with the diffi- 
culty she always experienced when what was sought 
was in accordance wifch her own sweet wishes. 
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This plan of burying herself and the girls in this 
secladed valley until her husband should return 
and disinter them^ recommended itself to her very 
strongly. She had never liked London, notwith- 
standing that she had met with such welcome 
there, and but for her husband^s sake, would have 
always sought retirement. ^' There will be cer- 
tainly one great advantage; we shall always have 
kind Dr. Curzon near us, for dear Jenny." 

Jenny was generally somewhat impatient of 
being supposed to need medical superintendence, 
but in this case she made no protest; it was, in 
fact, an inexpressible comfort to her to think that 
Dr. Curzon was to be near them, not upon her 
own account, but on her mother^s, about whom 
she had sad misgivings; apprehensions, indeed, 
so terrible that she scarcely dared to contemplate 
them even in her prayers. 

Then the doctor was admitted to the family 
conclave, and made his statement. Old Joe Lan- 
dell had died that very morning ; and his widowed 
sister from London, Mrs. Grant — ^who had been 
staying in the house during his late illness, and 
who was his sole relative and heiress — ^had been 
very communicative to him at various times. . She 
had informed him, amongst other things, that she 
should let the house as it stood, if she could find 
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a tenant who would not be too exacting in the 
matter of repairs. As for the old books, she was 
told they would not pay carriage to London, and 
might '* bide '' where they were. She had a sort 
of hereditary pride in the place, which prevented 
her from parting with it altogether; yet she had 
but small expectation of letting it, except to '^ some 
artist or such-like," in the summer months ; so that 
it was certain she would welcome a yearly tenant 
almost at any price. 

" I thought you might be acquainted with some 
family, my dear Mrs. Dalton,'^ concluded the 
doctor, indifferently, "with whom economy might 
be an object — ^for certainly there is no cheaper 
place than Sanbeck in all England; you can't 
spend money there even if you would — ^who like 
retirement, and have a taste for the picturesque; 
who are studious, and capable of amusing them- 
selves when left to their own resources; moreover, 
if any member of it happens to require medical 
attendance, the very best advice is almost within 
caU.^' 

'^You seem to have got it all up very pat/* 
observed Dalton, rather audaciously, considering 
what had caused his friend to take so great an 
interest in the matter. 

"Why, the fact is I promised to write an ad- 
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vertisement out for the disconsolate heiress. She 
is one who takes time by the forelock, and is not 
so much inclined to give way to morbid sentiment 
as some of us,'^ answered the other, significantly. 

'^Come, doctor, confess,^^ said Mrs. Dalton^ 
laying her hand upon his arm, ^^you had tis in 
your eye for this strong-minded widoVs tenants 
aU along.'' 

'^My good lady, I don't know what you mean by 
^ all along : ' if you would suggest that I killed off 
poor Jonathan Landell in order to accommodate my 
friends with a residence in this county, I reject and 
repudiate the imputation. He died in a natural way, 
poor fellow, by the visitation of — Dr. Jefferson." 

The effect of a vigorous and wholesome miad — 
which is at the same time sympathetic — when it 
is brought into connection with minds depressed, 
is like that of a disinfectant among impuritLes; 
it begets a purer and lighter atmosphere; and 
thus, after half-an-hour's talk with the good 
doctor, who was full of practical ideas of all sorts, 
the entire Dalton family found themselves in 
better case; he had lifted the whole house — as 
the "removers'' do in the tJnited States — on to 
another standpoint, from which the future looked 
more tolerable. Perhaps one of the strongest 
reasons that actuated each of them, more or less, 
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to take the doctor^s advice as respected the Nook^ 
was the consideration that they would thereby 
secure for themselves — independently of his pro- 
fessional skill — so friendly a neighbour. The pro- 
fession of medicine is not socially thought very 
highly of, notwithstanding that ^'the first true 
gentleman that ever breathed '^ was also the Great 
Physician; and yet I know of none the members 
of which have so good a right — if delicacy and 
generosity can confer it — ^to hold the highest place. 
At the great Day of Account, when the Tables 
of Precedence are otherwise arranged than by the 
Heralds^ College, it is my belief that there will 
be a houleversement as respects the Faculty. 

At the front-door stood the doctor^s pony — a 
good deal warmer than usual from his unaccus- 
tomed exertions under Tony^s guidance — and that 
young gentleman himself, in a great state of 
excitement, from having taken a successful fly 
over a hurdle, held up for him for that purpose 
by JefE and a groom. 

"Well, Tony, did you enjoy your gallop ?^'" 
inquired his father. 
Oh yes, papa.^^ 

I am afraid you will never have a pony of 
your own, my boy, as we once intended,^' Baid 
Dalton, patting his glowing cheek. 
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■^ I iz/C'w lissi. '■T^T'fr ^^-^ I ^QDUL^ mind m Taat ; I 
^Ot Mr. Dka-ic I »2!i so sannr,'' sud JrfE; 

sod. Xbe TT iTT^g - ^TTjKy ifsiS. ZJSl "^^ '^*m!l^A 

If ^>ere V**^'^ beei. ffrr litciosKzid poonds in it, 
lifee jhTtScc: cccjd Ttc^t L&x-f^ beeci 3z>£ire gracioiiSy or 

*" Tom are a g-ix^d ^Zj^w,- ' siad Ililticai, wwiraij; 
tisd nothing' skcs^ ^vss s&id Isetweesi theni about 
the cSsang^ inh5s cErciims&KDoes. 

But bj this time theme ^vras ta£tile eoofo^ aboat 
it at Rxrerside* Some may prcsnoiinoe the sagacity 
of Tnltffpes ftsr deaiecaing what is amiss to be 
nnpaialleled ; bat the twitith^ in which a man^s 



misfarumes get abroad, and ai^ ponncsed upon by 
otha* members of the human familv- is remarbable 
»lso» Whether by eye, or ear, or sense of smeQ, 
the thing is conreyed, I know not; bnt not a 
soul m Mr. Campden's household was i^orant 
of what had oocnrred to "those poor Baltons^' 
within half an honr of his own disooTery of the 
fact. 

Of course Mrs, Campden was among the first' 
to know it ; her husband told her the d^ails, when 
he came in from his talk with Dalton, making a 
most unaccustomed visit to her boudoir for that 
purpose. 
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''Grood God! Julia, is it not terrible? Our 
poor friends are as good as ruined." And then 
he stated the whole circumstances. 

"It is very deplorable indeed," returned his 
wife, but without showing any excess of sorrow 
in voice or gesture; ''and yet not so sad as it is 
wicked. I should think that man would never 
forgive himself. The idea of his squandering his 
wife's money as well as his own. I call him a 
scoundrel ! ^' 

" You had better not do so before witnesses," 
observed her husband, dryly, '' because it is 
libellous.'^ 

''But don^t you call it most wicked and most 
unprincipled, George, yourself ? " inquired Mrs. 
Campden, with a little less acidity. There was 
something of unaccustomed independence, and even 
worse, in her husband^s tone, that alarmed her. 
His motto was ordinarily " Defence, not defiance ; " 
but on the present occasion he seemed to have 
adopted a bolder cognizance. She was almost 
certain he was in one of those rare fits of 
"obstinacy/' to which he had not given way for 
years, and which she had flattered herself her 
skilful treatment had eradicated. 

" Have you any excuse to make for such a man, 
Mr. Campden ? " 

VOL. II. 11 
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" I am not thinking of excnses ; I am thinking 
of how to help him,'' was the qniet rejoinder. 

'^I hope you are not going to lend him any- 
thing ; becaose that would be sending good money 
after bad/' 

''No, I am not." 

'' And as for giving him any sum right out, that 
would be an absolute encouragement of gambling 
and dishonourable conduct. Indeed, I should hope 
Mr. Dalton would be too much of a gentleman to 
take it." 

The arguments were mixed, and even a little 
inconsistent ; but it was impossible to doubt the 
conviction of the advocate. 

''I don't know, Mr. Campden, whether you 
are paying me the compliment of listening to my 
expostulations ? " 

" Yes, yes ; I hear you. You need not be afraid 
of my giving John Dalton money, because he would 
not like it. I did offer to lend him some — ^I should 
have been ashamed of myself not to have done as 
much for so old a friend — ^but he refused it." 

"Well, well, I am glad he has shown some 
good feeling," said Mrs. Campden, in a tone of 
unmistakable relief. " I am sure, whatever can 
be done — ^in reason — ^for his wife and children, I 
shall be glad to further.^ 



yy 
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'^For God^s sake be kind to tliem in your 
manner^ Julia ! " said her husband^ pleadingly. 

" In my manner ? Well, really, Mr. Gampden, 
I think you might have dispensed with that piece 
of advice. I hope I know how to behave myself 
towards my guests, and especially when they have 
been stricken by misfortune.^' 

'^ Doubtless, my dear — doubtless.^' The mo- 
mentary courage with which commiseration for his 
old friend had inspired him was graduaUy ebbing 
away from him ; the impress of that worn, pained 
&ce, as he had just seen it (and that he had 
remembered in its youth so bright and sparkling), 
was fading from his retina, and in its place were 
this woman's hard, pale eyes and imperative 
glance; he felt, with a sort of shame, that he 
was returning, under their influence, into slavery. 
You mean, I am sure, nothing but kindness, Julia." 
Mean ? Mr. Campden, I have never expressed 
anything else, I hope. I may have had my own 
opinion concerning Mr. Dalton aU along, but I 
have treated him with a courtesy that was, I am 
sorry to say, not at all times reciprocated. You 
have always entertained what I believed to be 
an exaggerated opinion of his talents '' 

''My dear, all the world was of the same 
opinion," put in Mr. Campden. 

H 2 
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^'WeD, let US Iiear what the world says now. 
Foolish people, of course, are easfly dazzled by 
a superficial sparkle that passes for wit; bnt I 
hare heard persons of judgment and high position 
— such as Lord Wapshot — say they could never 
understand what there was to admire in the man.'' 

"I beliere iTiaij* said her husband, gently; 
''poor John had his detractors, no doubt/' She 
looked at him suspiciously, but the twinkle that 
usually accompanied his little strokes of satire was 
not in his eye. 

'' Of course he had, Mr. Campden, and deserved 
to have them. Indeed, when this disgrace comes 
to be known ^" 

''I did not say there was any disgrace in the 
matter, Julia." 

"No, George, but I did; and most people, I 
fancy, will be of my way of thinking. At all 
events, the man has speculated not only with his 
own money, but other people's." 

"I never heard that. It is true he risked his 
wife's money; but I thought — ^perhaps it is only 
a fiction of the law — ^that man and wife were one." 

"If you choose to split hairs like that, Mr. 
Campden, it is idle to argue with you. The plain 
fact is, that Mr. Dalton's rashness — or gambling, 
or disgracefol conduct of some kind, caU it by what 
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name you like — ^has brought himself and Ids family 
to utter ruin; and the question is, how we our- 
selves ought to proceed in the matter," 

'* You mean, I suppose, as to how we can best 
help them ? '' 

'^I mean nothing of the kind. Of course we 
shall help them. You are always thinking of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, Mr. Campden, and 
rarely look beyond them. But to me, at least, the 
matter presents itself on mudi higher grounds — 
that of principle." 

''Then they'll never get anything," observed 
Mr. Campden, naively. "I beg your pardon, 
my dear," added he, hastily, though the thunder 
gathered on the little woman's brow, and the light- 
ning darted from her eyes ; " I mean nothing offen- 
sive, I assure you; but I have observed that when 
anything is done ' on principle,* it is always a hard 
thing; the word is never used except to palliate 
something harsh or unjust, or to excuse a man 
from putting his hand into his pocket. And — ^and 
— I wish you woulcti't be so fond of using it, 
Julia." 

''Well, upon my honour! Mr. Campden, are 
you in your eeven senses ? " 

"-Unfortunately, I am," murmured the unhappy 
jnau; "I wish I had but six of them. When a 
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man falls in love^ ke is blind, they say^ thougli Lis 
eyes are opened very soon afterwards. When h& 
is married lie should be deaf/' 

'^ I'haye never been so insulted in my life, sir ! '^ 
continued Mrs. Campden, in a voice shrill with 
passion^ '^and all because of a worthless fellow.. 
I have the misfortune to be distantly related to 
Mr. Dalton, but that is no reason why I am to put 
up with his impertinence, and no reason why we. 
are to impoverish ourselves in order to replenish 
his purse, and supply his defalcations. I shall let 
him know his true position, you may depend upon 
it; he shall not give himself any more airs of 
superiority here.^' 

''Take care what you do, woman — jQSy woman ! 
Damn it, madam, you shall find I am master in my 
own house for once. If you insult my old friend 
— ^in his ruin — ^under my roof; if you take advan- 
tage of his fall to wreak your spite, and pay out 

old grudges; if you dare to do it, madam *^ 

Here he stopped, overcome with a passion to which 
hers had been but as water is to wine. 

''You had better not say anything more,. 
George,'^ observed Mrs. Campden. Her tone was 
far from menacing; she wore an " injured ^^ air; 
for the first time in her liEe she was frightened at 
her husband. 
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^' I hope it will not be necessary/' returned he, 
with a certain dignity. " I have done. Oui* guests 
are probably leaving us in a day or two. Dalton 
is going to Brazil, perhaps never to come home 
again. Be kind to him, if not for his own sake, 
yet for mine; I ask it as a personal favour. As 
for his wife and children, the innocent victims of 
his rashness, I need not bespeak for them your 
tenderest sympathy. I am sorry if I have used any 
expressions which have given you pain, Julia;'' 
and Uncle George *held out his hand. 

"I am sorry, too," returned Mrs. Campden, 
stiflBiy, and taking no notice of the olive branch 
thus extended to her. " The conversation was none 
of my seeking. That is Mary's step coming along 
the passage." 

It was seldom, indeed, that his daughter's 
presence was not welcome to Mr. Campden; but 
on this occasion he passed out of the boudoir by a 
side-door, and thereby avoided her. The good- 
natured, honest fellow was full of chagrin and dis- 
' content; angry with his wife, but still more with 
himself. He felt that he had mismanaged matters ; 
perhaps his little woman — as he was wont to term 
her when matters were going well between them — 
had not been so much to blame as his own clumsi- 
ness; he had obviously alarmed her, too, and it 
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was a cowardly thing for a man to frighten a 
woman. His intention liad been to bespeak all 
her good offices in favour of this unhappy family, 
and he felt that instead of that he had aroused a 
slombering enmity against its head. She would be 
good^ of course, to the wife and children; but he 
knew that he should feel a sense of relief when his 
old friend, John Dalton, had left his roof. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A PATRONESS. 



Ip anyone could have proved to demonstration — 
eonld have brought it home to her — ^that Mrs. 
Campden of Riverside had committed even so 
mucli as a peccadillo, she would have been aston- 
ished with a great asiionishment. It was true, 
whenever she went to church — and she went 
thither with the utmost regularity — ^that she called 
herself, or permitted the clergyman to call her, 
without remonstrance, a miserable sinner. But 
those words are always used, or at least applied by 
those who hear them, in a certain parliamentary 
sense. Mrs. Campden often thought herself miser- 
able, but never a sinner. She could thank Heaven 
— ^people had heard her do it — that she had always 
done her duty in that elevated station of life to 
which it had pleased Providence to call her. She 
supported the rector, she patronised the curate, she 
was a£Eable to the doctor; she not only, as I have 
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said, went to cturcli herself, but was the cause of 
going thither in others; the bread and blankets 
which she distributed in suiBBlcient quantities at 
Christmas were reserved for those poor folks alone 
who attended the parish churcTi : she did not heap 
coals upon the heads of those undeserving ones 
who attended chapel, or resisted the temptations 
of all places of worship equally; her right hand 
knew very well what her left hand was about, 
and neither indulged in indiscriminate almsgiving. 
Whatever she did, as she had justly boasted to her 
husband, she did upon principle — and also what 
she left undone. If she did not command respect, 
she was at least eminently respectable. That she 
had once inspired love in a man like Greorge 
Oampden was one of those inexplicable social pheno- 
mena at which we stand astonished as at a conjurer's 
trick ; the thing has happened, for we have seen it 
with our eyes, but how, in the name of wonder, did 
it come about? Don't we see every day genial, 
good-natured men tied for life to abominable 
women — scolds, grumblers, affected dolls, viragos ; 
as we see — ^though much more rarely — charming 
women mated with dullards or scoundrels. Oppor- 
tunity, a limited range of choice, a pique, must be, 
as old Burton says, " causes.'' If there was no other 
class of woman in the world but that — unhappily 
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a large one — ^to wliich Mrs. Gampden belonged^ 
and if the responsibility of carrying on the 
human race rested with myself alone, the world 
would come to an end ; I would never marry. If 
she importuned me, I should reply: ''Madam, I 
must decline the temptation — ^upon principle.^^ 
Fortunately, tastes dilEer ; and this class of woman 
does get married. I believe I know — though I 
have not the courage to write it — ^how it is done. 

Of course Mrs. Campden was jealous of her hus- 
band; and since he gave her no cause in the way 
of flirtations, she grudged him his friendships. 
She had accused him a hundred times of letting 
John Dalton '' come between her and him.^^ When 
a man marries, she gave him to understand that 
he should cleave to his wife, and cast off all old 
entanglements of every description; and how he 
could sit in the smoking-room talking over old 
times with his friend — she had no high opinion of 
college life, and called them ''humiliating antece- 
dents^^ — ^in place of retiring at a reasonable hour in 
well-principled company, was inexplicable to her. 
Of Mrs. DaltoA she was jealous in another way : it 
was impossible that the most jaundiced eye could 
find fault with Edith's manner, which was the 
perfection of gentleness and sweetness; but she 
was envious of her popularity. She could not say 
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that she laid herself out to secure the afEections of 
her host ; but she resented her winning them, all 
the same^ as she resented her winning those of 
everybody else. It was wormwood to her to be 
obliged to confess to herself, that not only in her 
own household, but in "the county '* — ^where, 
above everything, she wished to shine pre-eminent 
— ^Mrs. Dalton was by far the greater favourite. 
Lady Wapshot had actually . complimented her — 
Mrs. Oampden — ^upon her being able, summer after 
summer, to secure such charming guests as the 
Daltons at Riverside. " They are certainly the most 
striking family — quite too delightf ul,^^ had been her 
ladyship's verdict. " I am told, that except Lord 
Clarendon, Mr. Dalton is the very best — what do 
you call it ? — raconteur. I confess I am quite in love 
with him. Then his wife, who I should be afraid is 
a little consumptive, is so sweet. And then Kitty 
— ^I assure you that last season, I have been in- 
formed. Elate Dalton might have '' — and then she 
had whispered into Mrs. Campden's ear the rumour 
of a very magnificent parti indeed. 

" I don't believe it," answered thkt lady, a little 
rudely, considering the rank of her companion, and 
her own veneration for it ; " at least, I can hardly 
credit it.'' 

" You may do so, however, for I had it upon the 
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very best authority : the very best, Mrs. Campden 
— his ownJ^ 

Mrs. Campden did not believe it any the more 
for this audacious corroboration ; but the fact that 
such a story should have got abroad, and be 
repeated by such a person as Lady Wapshot, 
showed what a sensation Kitty Dalton must have 
made. 

Now, Mary Campden, though a little older, had 
'' come out " in the same season as Kate, and had 
fallen, metaphorically speaking, rather flat. It was 
no wonder, then, that the maternal heart was sore 
as respected her child's successful rival. 

As to Jenny, Mrs. Campden thought there was 
'' a great deal too much fuss made about that girl 
and her ailments.^^ She could not help being an 
invialid, of course, but she should bow to the dis- 
pensations of Providence, and since it had pleased 
it to affict her, she should be afflicted ; not come 
into society upon a spring couch, and carry on 
conversation on her back, in such a curious and 
alarming manner. Tony was little more than a 
child, and Mrs.* Campden did not take much notice 
of children; but from what she had seen of the 
boy, and his affection for Geoffrey Derwent, she 
regarded him with little favour. 

Thus it happened that Mrs. Campden — ^who had 
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no gxo^ love, I tidsk, for anybodhr save one indi- 
Tidnal — '' I can onhr place my loTe," she used to say, 
^idierelfeeliespeGi;'' and then she mmld sfzoke 
and sbra%litai K^ roptf in a Tery sdf -appreciative 
^»m«TM<n ^■" 'br t a iTW^ a fepHitg that was almost 
hostile towaids her guests, the IMtons. She would 
indeed have been shocked if anyone had suggested 
that she rejoioed in th^ roin; bnt since it had 
ideased Heaven to thns afflict them, she was not 
one to find fanh with its dispensations. Whether 
her husband had appealed to her or not, she irould 
nndoobtedly have assisted than ; bat the pleasure 
that she professed to derire from it was not that of 
doing good, but of oonfaring a favour — perhaps 
even an obligation. She was certainly not dis- 
pleased at suddenly fi Tiling ' herself in a superior 
social position to the woman whom everyone 
pronounced i>erfection, and whose daughter had 
cut out her own in London society. If the 
misfortunes of our friends give us pleasure, is it to 
be expected that those of our enemies— of those at 
least with whom we have any cause of quarrel— 
should not be grateful to us ! Undoubtedly, too. 
Undo George's weU-meant int^xression had done 
his clients harm. The only contest with her 
husband in which Mrs. Campden had been worsted 
-had been sUenced by the great guns of his passion 
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-was upon the Daltons' account ; and she was not 



a woman to easily forgive those who had been, 
however innocently, the cause of such a disgrace. 

She did not acknowledge, even to herself, that 
such was the state of her feelings; but over her 
hard and bitter nature there had suddenly grown, 
as respected her unhappy guests, a hard and bitter 
rind. It would have been difficult for some of 
them to have touched her heart with pity in any 
case, but it had now become impenetrable to all. 

'^ Mamma, may I come in ? ^^ cried Mary, in tones 
of quite unaccustomed flurry and excitement, and 
not even waiting for an answer, she came quickly 
into the room. 

"What is the matter, my child ?^^ was the 
quiet reply. 

" Oh mamma, such a dreadful thing has hap- 
pened^ such a shocking misfortune ! Dear Katy has 
just been telling me that — ^that they are all ruined; '' 
and the girl broke into a sob, overcome by genuine 
sorrow for her unhappy cousins. 

" It is very sad, of course, my dear Mary — very 
sad,^' said Mrs. Campden, smoothing the folds of 
her dress as she sat in her chair, while Mary stood 
in tears by the mantelpiece : " but I cannot say it 
is altogether unexpected. I suppose Katy did not 
tell you how it happened ? " 
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^WcQ^Oi seens fe was tafcam at tqr so—e wiLLcJ 

Ein^ njyw. sneer ^msrisars- lest all tkor Bseaier/' 

'^^Rirdsii TTTPy ciy d]3ji: ic mtoBn a good. deaL 
Tbere sre- {c^^^gr tftfrrgs izL tdopwacid — as I Imre 
agggtmgs coeasBTs ^o t&riX jonr &dber — thm 
pQQSi&y sMUe^^s. aod peace. AT! p i aHMis who 
specalase are wicked; aatd as liar Aeir bcsB^ taken 
in. that is -mhak the pecpfe^ wiho feee are always 
leadr to sax. Q^ camrse. Easy wviold not feD yon 
— periuai^ ste dL:€s is?^ kiK?w — how muck Mr. 
Dalioa is to HsLse ia the natter; hat I know. 
Mt dear, that jusn s a sciHEffidrel ! " 

" Oil Tn^^-^T^mj^ ! Cousin John a scrandrel ! That 
is impossible. We are aH so fond of him, from 
papa down to the rerv servants.^* 

" The friendship of the worid, my child, we have 
the best anthomy for knowing, is not a proof of 
good principles." 

*' Well, he is going away— at once — ^to Brazil/' 
answered ifaiy, with a fresh acc^s of grief . Brazil 
seemed to the girl so far away, that the sentiment 
I^U nisi honvm applied to it as to the grave itself. 
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'^ Katy says her mother is almost broken-hearted ; 
and if you could have seen Katy herself just now, 

while she was telling me Oh mamma, fancy 

if papa was going to Brazil ! " 

" I hope, my dear, your father will never put 
himself under the necessity of going to any such 
place,'^ returned Mrs. Campden, with dignity. ^^ I 
am not reproving you for exhibiting such sincere 
sorrow — on the contrary, it does you credit; but 
you should learn to put a little more restraint 
upon your feelings. After all, it is principle alone, 
remember, that should guide our actions.'' 

" But if Mr. Dalton has acted ever so wrongly, 
what have his wife and children to do with it? 
We should pity them the more, since it is surely 
all the worse for them to feel that he is to blame ; 
though, for my part, I can't think such bad things 
of Cousin John. I am much rather inclined to 
believe that that stiff, hard-eyed Mr. Holt is at the 
bottom of it all." 

" My dear Mary, I cannot listen to this," said 
her mother, rising majestically. " Whatever we 
say or do, let us above all things be charitable. For 
all we know, Mr. Holt may be a very respectable 
person ; Mr. Dalton — if that goes for anything — 
always said he was, in his own sphere of life. He 
has nothing but his character to maintain him ; so, 
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pray, be careful what you say. It is very unlikely, 
I must also take leave to say, that so very clever a 
man as Mr. Dalton is allowed to be, should allow 
himself to be taken in by anybody. However, as 
you were about to say, Heaven forbid that we 
should visit his crimes upon the heads of his unfor- 
tunate wife and children ! Of course, they will 
have to give up their house in London — ^which 
will make us later, by-the-bye, in going to town 
than usual — and live in a totally different way, in 
lodgings somewhere.^* 

" They are going to live in Sanbeck, mamma ; 
that is the one bit of good news in the whole black 
budget. Old Mr. Landell is dead, and his house is 
to be let — * The Nook,^ you know — and they are 
all thinking of living there while Cousin John is 
away. It was that dear Dr. Curzon who suggested 
it ; and won't it be deUghtful ? '^ 

"I can't tell that, my dear,'' returned Mrs* 
Campden, with gravity, "till I have seen how 
matters turn out.'' 

" But, at all events, mamma, we shall be able to 
see much more of them at Sanbeck than if they 
were up iu town — and to do much more for them. 
Why, Kitty and I can run over and see one another 
any afternoon ; and they can come and dine with 
us as often as they please." 
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'^ My poor child, in your liaste to be all that is 
kind/^ said Mrs. Campden, kissing her daughter's 
forehead, ^^ you lose sight of what is practicable. 
Tour cousins will soon be very poor ; they could 
not come over the crags to dinner at night, but 
must drive round by the road ; and how are they 
to afford a horse and fly ? '^ 

^' A horse and fly ! '^ repeated Mary,lugubriouJsly. 
If her mother had said ^^ a one-horse hearse,^' it 
would scarcely have been a more melancholy 
suggestion. There were two little old maids from 
the county town — the Misses Bilger, daughters of Sir 
Robert Bilger, Baronet, who had ruined himself by 
keeping the county foxhounds, and whose memory, 
therefore, gave a certain aroma of consideration 
to his offspring; and these shabby-genteel spin- 
sters used to call once a year or so at Biverside, in 
a one-horse fly. A more graphic description of 
actual poverty could scarcely have been given to 
Mary than this reference to that dreary vehicle 
which for the future her cousins would not be able 
to afford to hire. It brought their utter ruin 
home to her imagination for the first time. 
" Surely, mamma, we could send a carriage for 
them,'' said she presently, yet feeling, even before 
her mother's reply, that even that step would not 
meet all the exigencies of the case. 

I 2 
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^' Of course we could, my dear, and no doubt 
we should do so occasionally; but people don^t 
like using other people^s carriages, especially when 
they cannot afford to give a fee to the coachman. 
There is a sense of obligation '' 

" Oh mamma ! what, with us ? ^' 

^^ I think you will find it so, my dear, unless I 
have quite misread Mrs. Dalton's character. What- 
ever we do for her and hers must be done very 
delicately ; and I have a plan in my head which, 
without making them seem indebted to anybody, 
will be of the greatest help to them — indeed, will 
go a good way to restore what Mr. Dalton has so 
wickedly squandered.^^ 

^^ Oh, what is it ? ^^ cried Mary, clapping her 
plump hands, and quite forgetting, in her joy at 
the prospect of this remedy for his woes, to protest 
against the condemnation of her cousin. "How 
nice of you, dear mamma, to have hit upon it.'' 

"It was only my duty to cast about for any 
help for these poor people,'* returned Mrs. Campden 
modestly ; " but as for the plan itself, that must 
remain a secret until I find an opportunity for 
getting it carried out. Where is Mrs. Dalton, my 
dear? I almost think she mighb have come to 
me herself, under circumstances so momentous. '^ 

" Indeed, mamma, I think she is hardly equal 
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to doing that; Kitty says she is sure she is only 
keeping up by a great effort. But if you would 
go and speak to her in her own room, I am sure 
she would take it kindly/' 

" Then of course I will go, my dear/' answered 
Mrs. Campden, rising; "in cases of trouble such 
as this, it is not for a person in my position to 
stand upon etiquette. My cousins will find me 
exactly the same in every respect as though this 
misfortune had not occurred to them.'' 

As the good lady had no suspicion in her own 
mind but that this was a very commendable ob- 
servation, it is to be hoped that it was credited to 
her as such in the celestial ledger; and it is but 
fair to add that, though never more ponscious of 
her position in the '^ county " than at that moment, 
she had never felt more truly affable. If you 
had heard her hesitating knock at Mrs. Dalton's 
chamber-door, you would have thought it was 
that of a country maid who had not yet acquired 
confidence in her intercourse with her superiors; 
and the voice in which she said " Cousin Edith, 
may I come in ? " was the voice of a poor relation 
and dependent rather than of the mistress of the 
house — and the situation. The knock and the 
voice were, however, sufficiently recognisable within 
to send the two girls flying into Jenny's room, so 
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tliat when Mrs. Gampden entered she found her 
kinswoman and guest alone. That she had been 
weeping, the in-comer could perceive with a half- 
glance, but there were no tears in her eyes now ; 
indeed, her wan, grave face wore a smUe as she rose 
up to meet her hostess — a gentle smile, yet not 
one of pleading, stiU less of apology or humiliation. 
If she and hers had been ruined by her husband's 
rashness, that was no business of other people, and 
least of all of people who looked on her husband 
with disfavour. She was of too fine a nature to 
take it for granted that her cousin had any such 
notion in her mind at such a moment, yet she 
could not forget the conversation they had held 
but yesterday together on board the yacht, and 
the expressions of opinion which had fallen from 
Mrs. Campden respecting a certain supposititious 
state of affairs, which had since been actually 
realised. If one word of reproach against John 
should fall now from Mrs. Campden^s lips, his wife 
would well know how to defend him. If she were 
told now that he was without excuse, she would 
reply that he did not need excuse, since all those 
who had any right to look for one were satisfied. 

It was curious that so quiet and sweet a face 
should say all this in bidding another woman 
welcome; but it did say so, and that so plainly. 
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^ tliat her visitor peroeired it on the instant, and 
altered her whole tactics^-changed front in the face 
of the enemy. She had intended to be patronising ; 
bnt now she touched another spring in her mental 
machinery — which was arranged in a very handy 
and simple manner — and became sentimental on 
the spot. She began to gush. 

'^ My darling Edith ! " cried she, embracing her, 
*' this news has overwhelmed me quite." 

" Indeed, Julia, I hope not," smiled the other, 
returning her caress, though with a little less of 
demonstration. " We have had a crushing blow, 
but it has not prostrated us, and I hope it will not 
bear more hardly on our friends." 

"Ah, my dear, you are so courageous. I always 
said you would be the bravest of women, if a 
necessity arose for your being brave; though, of 
course, I could not foresee what a misfortune was 
in store for you. It is a comfort, indeed, to see 
you so steadfast. My only fear is that it is the 
excitement which keeps you up, and that, when 
that has passed away, and the dull sense of 

calamity settles down upon you-^ But there, 

why should we anticipate such a misfortune ? " 

"Why, indeed, Julia? Only you should rather 
say. Why should you ? for indeed I, for my part, 
have no intention of succumbing, as yoti suggest. 
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The cliildren " — ^her voice sank a little here— "liave 
quite made up their minds to make the best of 
it ; indeed, their cheerful submission to what will 
without doubt be a hard and unlooked-for fate, 
tells me how much we have yet to be thankful 
for/' 

"And your husband, I hear, is going to Brazil?'* 

That was a deadly thrust ; only a woman hard 
of heart and reckless of tongue could have given 
such a stab as that, just because she had found 
independence where she had expected submission. 
The opportunity had been chosen with malicious 
sagacity; she had struck at the moment when 
tho other was weakened by that reference to her 
children. Even that bosom, guarded as it was by 
its brass of ^^ principle '' and pride, felt a touch of 
Natural pity as she saw the colour fade from her 
guest's cheek; the haggard look of each delicate 
feature, as the shadow of the coming woe fell over 
it j the sense of desolation and despair. 

^^Yes,'' answered Mrs. Dalton, in a low, faint 
voice, such as tortured martyrs use who are asked 
upon the rack to deny their faith, and will not, 
"my dear husband has to leave us. That will be 
the hardest thing of all/' 

"But let us hope he will soon return," said 
Mrs. Campden, cheerfully. She must indeed have- 
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beoa touched by the other's agony, or else she would 
surely never have expressed such an aspiration. 
'' A voyage in these days, even to Brazil, is a mere 
nothing. You will be occupied, too — and nothing 
makes time pass like occupation — ^in getting into 
your new house. I have just heard that you are 
all thinking of becoming our neighbours at the 
Nook. I may truly say; in that case, so far as we 
are concerned, Hhat it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.' '' 

" You are very kind,'' said Mrs. Dalton, though 
she did not think so. It was borne in, even upon 
her gentle spirit, that no true sympathy was being 
administered to her. The conventional phrase, the 
rapid stream of talk — a continuity designed to 
preclude any interchange of genuine feeling — the 
tone and manner of the speaker, all convinced her 
of this; yet she was grateful for such civility as 
was expressed, and also, perhaps, not displeased 
that the other's condolences wore such an everyday 
garb, since it was not necessary for her to play the 
hypocrite in acknowledging them. 

" You will stay here, of course," continued Mrs. 
Campden, " until your arrangements for entering 
upon your new house are completed." 

^'I fear that will make some trespass on your 
hospitality, Julia; we are rather a large party. 
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said Mrs. Dalton, hesitating. As a matter of fact, 
since her hostess had often importuned her to 
make a longer stay before returning to town, she 
had taken this offer for granted; she had not 
understood how, in the case of such old friends, 
a reverse of fortune should place their mutual 
relations on another basis, far less that they should 
commence anew. 

" DonH speak of trespass, my dear Edith. In 
an establishment like ours, a few persons more or 
less make no appreciable difference ; while to put 
off our going to London for a week or two 'would 
really make no difference to us worth mentioning.*' 
This was perfectly true — ^if it is necessary to 
say so of any speech made by a person of such 
high principles as Mrs. Campden; it certainly 
would make no difference, as the departure of 
herself and her husband for town was to be de- 
layed, in any case, for a month to come. It was 
only Mary who had been going up at once with 
the Daltons. 

"From what Dr. Curzon tells us," said Mrs. 
Dalton, " I think we might be able to take up our 
quarters in the Nook within three weeks. John 
thinks it would not be necessary for me to return 
to Cardigan Race ; but he will run up there to- 
morrow, and make arrangements for the sale, and 
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— and for securing liis berth on board the vessel. 
It is very hard to be parted from him just now, 
when he is so soon to leave me; but my accom- 
panying him would cost money, and I don't feel 
justified '' 

^^ You are quite right,^^ broke in Mrs. Campden, 
approvingly; *^one can't begin the work of re- 
trenchment too soon, I am so glad — though I 
quite expected it — ^to find you so wise and prudent 
in this matter^ I daresay, my dear Edith,^^ added 
she, dropping her voice, " you have had the courage 
to look not only the present in the face, but the 
future also/^ 

^' Of course I have thought of the future — God 
help me ! — ^how could I help thinking of it ? ^^ 
answered Mrs. Dalton, with just the least touch 
of bitterness. These platitudes of the prosperous 
woman were growing almost insupportable to her. 
^'Do you suppose that I have not reflected how, 
ten days hence, I must stand alone in the world, 
with my poor children clinging to me ? ^^ 

" Just so ; it is about the children — at least one 
of them — ^that I was thinking. ^^ 

" Oh yes ; about dear Tony/^ said Mrs. Dalton, 
brightening up. ^^I ought to have thanked you 
for your husband^s kind intentions to him. His 
offer to send him to Eton was most generous. 
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and Bag, of Gocrse, been gratefully aecepted hy 






"To Eton! " said Mrs. Campdm, qukridr. 
'^Tes. Was it not jnst like your Iias1»iid's 
kmdness * TVTiat ! Itas he not told yoa? Bat that 
is like liTTHj too. He wonid coaceal his generous 
acts^ if it was po^ible, eTea from kis wife herself 
"Yes, EditK, it k all Terr Eke GeoTge, as yoa 
were saying," obserred her hasten, gravely; "he b 

impnlsiTe and larkh ^Lcyogh, goodness knows 

Pray don't imagine,'' added she, as she saw the 
colonr rash into her conipanion''s fftce, "that I 
coold gradge anything my hoshand did for yoa 
and TOOTS. He shoold ssid Toby to Eton, by all 
means, if it would b^iefit the boy; bat consider 
— ^with his altered prospects — how onsoitable sach 
an arrangement wonld be. I (lh* my part should 
consider it a positive crudty. The poor boy would 
only imbibe a taste for lomry that coold never be 
gratified, and make acquaintances from whom cir- 
cumstances must always separate him in after hSe," 
" There is much, of coui^, to be said on that 
side of the question," letumed Mrs. IMton, coldly 
(the word " lavish'* had wounded her to the qnick^ 
and if she had followed her own impulses, she 
would have declined aU ofTere for Tony's benefit 
upon the spot) ; " but on the other hand, John has 
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many friends who have sons at Eton, and he thinks 
it would be well, if he himself must needs drop out 
of the sphere in which he has always moved, that 
the connection should be maintained through Tony, 
for the boy's sake. Fortune may smile upon us, 
even now " 
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My dear Edith,^^ interrupted Mrs. Campden, 
most earnestly do I hope it will. But let us 
not be the victims of illusion ; an expensive and 
fashionable school Uke Eton — unless, indeed, the 
lad is to be a colleger ; of course, if it is proposed 
to place him on the foundation, that is quite another 
matter.^^ 

" I understand it was Mr. Campden's intention, 
Julia, to place him in the same position as that ho 
would have occupied if this misfortune had not 
befallen us.^^ Mrs. Dalton's tone was calm, but her 
heart was failing ; she had no false pride, but she 
well knew that the life on which poor Tony had 
set his heart — which it was such an inexpressible 
comfqrt to have heard that Uncle George's kind- 
ness had secured for him — was not such as is 
passed by boys on the foundation; the letters 
he had had from his young friends at that seat 
of learning had enlightened her upon that point; 
above all, he was delicate, and there were hard- 
ships to be endured by " collegers," to which 
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" oppidans '' were not exposed. It was foolish o£ 
her, of course, to entertain such a predilection, but 
it must be remembered that she was a woman and 
a mother. 

"Then, I must confess, Edith, I think my 
husband^s offer has been very injudicious,^' observed 
Mrs. Campden, confidently. She was thoroughly 
aware of her companion's reasons — ^if they could be 
called so — ^for her opinion, and would have enter- 
tained it herself, had their places been reversed; 
so that she was able to rebut her arguments with- 
out their having been stated — a great advantage in 
all discussions. " I have always heard,'' continued 
she, " that collegers are just as well bom and as 
well bred as others, only their parents have but 
moderate means. Surely, my dear Edith, it will be 
among these that Anthony" (the idea of shorten- 
ing names " for love and euphony " was repugnant 
to- Mrs. Campden) "will find his more suitable 
place ; and though, doubtless, an oppidan's life is 
the more luxurious, is it judicious to allow a poor 
boy to be petted and pampered for a year or two, 
who will afterwards have to make his own way in 
the world and rough it ?" 

The mistress of Eiverside had always confidence 
in her own view of affairs, but it was not always, 
as in this case, that the strength of the argument 
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did really lie upon her side. Her opponent, too, 
was secretly conscious that it did so; perhaps 
the strongest motive she had had for accepting 
Mr. Campden^s offer on behalf of Tony was that, 
for the present, one member of her family at least 
should have no cause to drink of the cup of bitter- 
ness that must needs be the portion of all the rest. 
Why should the smile be banished from the face 
of her darKng boy, since it could be kept there, 
perhaps, till smiles returned to all of them ? 

^^ I am sure you perceive the reasonableness of 
what I have pointed out,^^ continued Mrs. Campden, 
clasping her hands in triumphant superiority, 
and regarding her victim, with head aside, like a 
magpie who has just picked another bird^s eye 
out. 

^^ Perhaps we had better leave the question of 
the boy's schooling to our husbands,^^ sighed 
Mrs. Dalton; '^ I think men know more about such 
matters than we do.^^ 

Mrs. Campden smiled a scornful smile. She 
had always despised her companion for having 
neither a proper spirit nor a will of her own ; but 
this open acknowledgment of inferiority to the 
opposite sex was in her eyes something worse than 
contemptible. 

Well, well, my dear, we will discuss this 
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matter another time. To benefit your boy will 
only be one of our pleasures as respects you and 
yours. I hope I shall be able to do something, 
and much more than this, for — another." 

Mrs. Dalton looked up quickly with inquiring 
eyes. There had been an unmistakable signifi- 
cance in the tone of her hostess. It was clear that 
she had some particular benefit in her mind, or a 
benefit to some particular person. Her face was 
indicative of a certain sense of her own sagacity, 
which announced a plan fixed and approved, and 
her eager eyes evinced her desire to communi- 
cate it. 

Yet, so far from giving her any encouragement, 
Mrs. Dalton replied, a little hurriedly: "You are 
very good, Fm sure, Julia. I have promised to see 
Dr. Curzon again before he goes about the Nook, 
so perhaps you will excuse me for a few moments ; " 
and without further apology she quitted the 
room. 

" I think she guessed what I was going to say,^' 
mused Mrs. Campden, grimly, when she found her- 
self alone. " I am afraid she has a weak nature to 
thus shrink from a subject simply because it is dis- 
agreeable. It must, however, be discussed sooner 
or later; and at all events, I have put a spoke in 
the wheel of that young gentleman^s being sent to 
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Eton at our expense. I never heard of such un- 
principled folly. It could not be done under a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year at the very least ; 
but when people get poor they immediately begin 
to think that all their friends are made of money .^' 
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It is said that it requires a very brave man indeed 
to take to Ms heels in the midst of a battle ; and 
certainly Mrs. Dalton showed not a little courage in 
running away from her hostess, and thus avoiding 
a discussion, which some instinct told her would 
be painful to an extreme degree. If she felt any 
humiliation in leaving her apparent mistress of 
the field, it was more than made up to her by the 
sense of enfranchisement — of escape from her un- 
welcome society ; and when she sought that of 
Dr. Curzon, who was talking with her husband in 
the library, it was with no intention whatever of 
returning to renew the combat. 

Mrs. Campden, on the other hand, would not 
perhaps have experienced much annoyance, even if 
she had waited for the reappearance of her guest for 
the next hour, for it would have convinced her 
that Edith was afraid of her — ^for hitherto Mrs. 
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Dalton had shown no fear of her cousin — and been 
so far an acknowledgment of the new relations 
which disparity of wealth had ^tablished between 
them. , 

As it was, however, the bell sounded for kettle- 
drum in a few minutes, and ever alive to such 
domestic duties, she descended to the drawing-room 
to superintend the tea-table. There she found Mr. 
Holt alone ; he generally presented himself at that 
intermediate meal, not that he ever partook of it, 
but because he knew that his presence was regarded 
as a sort of attention by his hostess, who did not 
find it easy at that hour to command the services 
of her gentlemen guests. She welcomed him on 
this occasion by a beaming smile, and then suddenly 
became overspread with gloom. 

" This is a terrible misfortune that has overtaken 
our friends, Mr. Holt.^^ 

''Yes, indeed, madam. I cannot say how 
deeply I feel it.^^ 

''You, however, do not, of course, hear of it 
to-day for the first time ?^^ 

" Well, no. I have had my fears — ^between our- 
selves — ^for some time respecting the particular in- 
vestment the break-down of which has caused this 
catastrophe. I advised Dalton to get out of it; 
but you know he is difficult to persuade.^' 

K 2 
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'^ In otlier words, lie is obstinate as a mule/' 
returned Mrs. Campden frankly. "I can easily 
imagine the tronble lie mnst IiaTe giren yoa to 
keep liJTn straight even np tiH now." 

'' He had alwajrs the best advice I had to offer 
him," replied Mr. Holt modestly; "bnt he took 
&ncies to this and that — a weakness greatly to be 

deprecated in bnsiness — and speculated ^ 

''And now, he has utterly mined himself and 
all belonging to him?" observed Mrs. Campden 
impatiently. 

" I am afraid he has been very hard hit indeed^ 
madam. Still, if he would be content to realise — at 
a great loss, to be sure — or perhaps I should rather 
say if he would consent to be freed fronn. his 

liabilities '^ 

'' That means bankruptcy, does it not ? — ^Pray 
take a cup of tea, Mr. Holt." 

''Thanks. — ^Why, no, madam; it is not bank- 
ruptcy. He has a notion, it seems — quite a 
chimerical one, in my opinion — ^that there is still 
something to be got out of this mine in Brazil. He 
is resolved to throw good money after bad by 

going out himself to St. Jose " 

" Oh, I don't agree with you there, Mr. Holt," 
put in his hostess quickly. " I think he can't do 
better for himself and for those belonging to him " 
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— here she began to speak very impressively — 
'Hhan to go to Brazil. Things will settle down 
much better in his absence : his high-flown and 
extravagant notions, qnite unsuited to his changed 
circumstances, are, I am convinced, not shared by 
Edith and the dear girls; they are simple in 
their habits, and will, if left to themselves, take a 
sensible view of their position. They are a little 
spoiled by flattery and incense, at least poor Kate 
is, but you will see that she will now be quite a 
different girl/^ 

^'Indeed, I hope not, madam,^^ returned Mr. 
Holt earnestly ; '^ in my humble opinion, Miss Kate 
Dalton can hardly change for the better." 

'^ I am sore Miss Kate Dalton ought to be very 
flattered, and I will venture to say would be so, if 
she could hear what you say, Mr. Holt. I am afraid 
she will not receive so many pretty speeches now, 
as she has been accustomed to, poor girl." 

''She will deserve them all the same, Mrs. 
Campden." 

'' Doubtless, doubtless : but those she does re- 
ceive will be sweeter. It is a sad fall for her, when 
one remembers that it was only last season that 
she might have been a countess for the asking — 
or rather the asking was the other way — ^and now, 
of course •" Here Mrs. Campdeji broke off to sip 
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her tea, and instead of adding '^ almost anybody/^ 
as she had intended to say, she smilingly concluded 
her sentence with : '^ WeU, in short, ' no reasonable 
offer,^ as the tradesmen say, is likely to be refused." 

" I suppose it will make a difference,^' said Mr. 
Holt thoughtfully. 

^^ Of course it will ; the girl is not an idiot.'' 

Holt started, as thoagh he had been stung, and 
exclaimed, '^ Mrs. Campden ! " 

^^ There, pray, don't be angry,'^ returned his 
hostess, laughing outright, a very rare thing with 
her indeed ; it was on that account, perhaps, that 
the laugh did not sound quite natural, and indeed 
expressed as much scorn as mirth. " I had no idea 
that you City gentlemen were so diffident and 
unenterprising." 

"The most enterprising of us often fail, 
madam." 

" Yes, once or twice," returned she quickly ; 
'' but that is no bar to your final success." 

A curious change was manifested in both the 
speakers : the haughty and somewhat reticent Mrs^ 
Campden had become earnest and almost vivacious; 
the impassive man of business, usually so defer- 
ential in his manner to his hostess, had grown 
tenacious of his own opinion, and at the same time 
soft and gentle. It was with a sigh that might 
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have been breathed by a woman that he replied : 
'' I would I could think so, madam ; in any case, 
time and opportunity are necessary to recover from 
suet reverses, and to encourage me to tempt Fate 
anew." 

"You shall have them both, Mr. Holt," con- 
tinued she rapidly. "As my cousins will now 
remain for some weeks at Riverside, why should 
you not do likewise ?* You are very welcome to 
remain here, if you please." 

" But I am not sure whether Dalton, or indeed 
your husband himself " Mr. Holt hesitated. 

'^ I am mistress of my own house, sir," broke in 
Mrs. Gampden imperiously; "since I have asked you, 
that is sufficient. Mr. Dalton will be off to town to- 
morrow, aiid you will have the field all to yourself. 
— ^Hush! there is someone coming. — Why, Kate,, 
my dear, I thought for once you were deserting the^ 
tea-table." 

For an instant Kate turned a little white; it 
was her first meeting with her hostess since the 
tidings of her father's ruin; and though she had 
schooled herself to behave with equanimity, the 
effort cost her something; then her eyes fell upon 
Mr. Holt, and she felt the hot blood passing into- 
her cheeks, and flaming there. These two had 
been ta&ing about her, some instinct told her at 
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once : and though they had^ unquestionably, a right 
to do so,. she resented it exceedingly: every nerve 
in her body tingled as though a designed affront 
had been offered to her. 

" I thought you had been alone, Mrs. Campden/' 
said she coldly. 

'^I have had my tea/' cried Mr, Holt, rising 
with ludicrous haste, and sweeping the crumbs 
away from his legs with his pocket-handkerchief. 
'^ I was just about to go when you came in.'* 

^' Nay, nay ; there is no reason for your going 
away from us," said Mrs. Campden, in her most 
gracious manner. ^' I think, by this time, my dear 
Kate, we may almost consider Mr. Holt as a friend 
of the family. There is no one out of the family, I 
am sure, who regrets the misfortune that has hap- 
pened to you all more than he does. Oh, my dear 
E^te, I am so distressed about it.'' 

This affectionate outburst was accompanied by 
an embrace, to which Kate submitted with the best 
grace she could. 

" Blood is thicker than water, dear," continued 
Mrs. Campden, confidently, " and your best friends 
— ^till you come to have one dearer and nearer than 
even they — you will always find to be your 
relatives. Mr. Holt here will do me the justice to 
say that I have just expressed to him " She 
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looked round for corroboration, but the witness she 
cited had disappeared. One of the drawing-room 
windows was open; and through it, finding his 
escape by the door cut off by his hostess, Mr. Holt 
had quietly stepped on to the lawn, with a bow to 
Elate, by ^ay of apology for having remained even 
so long as he had in obvious opposition to her 
wishes. 

" Why, where on earth is the man gone to ?" 
cried Mrs. Campden, with indignant astonishment. 

'' I suppose Mr. Holt thought himself de trop" 
observed Kate quietly. 

'^ He was very foolish if he did; and I am bound 
to say, my dear Kate, since we are upon the subject, 
that you were still more foohsh if you induced 
him to believe so. Mr. Holt is a man of means, 
and indeed even of mark in his calling — and 
there are very few girls, no matter what their 
position, who would be justified in treating his 
attentions with contempt.^^ * 

"I cannot understand how any girl could be 
justified in doing that,^^ answered Kate quietly. 

"Well, well, you know what I mean. There 
are some young ladies — only a very few — ^who can 
afford to give themselves airs; and there are 
others — ^very numerous — ^who cannot afford it; 
it is well for them when they are not compelled 
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by circumstances to put up with tlie airs of other 
people. There are governesses for instance. I 
hope, my dear, I may never hear of your going out 
as such ^^ 

^^ It is very likely that you may, Mrs. Campden,'^ 
interrupted the girl calmly. 

"Well, as I have just said, I hope not; but it 
is, of course, possible, if your father^s ruin is so 
complete as we have reason to fear, that circum- 
stances may compel you to take such a conrse. 
We should all feel it — ^your parents, your sister, 
and ourselves — as a great misfortune, though not^ 
of course, in the Hght of a disgrace.^' 

" Indeed, Mrs. Campden, I hope not,^^ answered, 
Kate haughtily; "my father^s daughter is, I 
venture to believe, incapable of bringing disgrace 
upon any member of his family .^^ 

" Of course, of course ; I don't mean that/^ re- 
turned her hostess quickly. " But your taking one 
up so sharp is just an example of how unfit you 
are to undertake any subordinate position. If you 
were a governess, you know, people would say 
what they liked to you ; that is, they would speak 
their minds very plainly ; I always did so to Mary's- 
governesses.'' 

Kate inclined her head assentingly; she had 
every reason to believe the statement. 
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*' Well, here is an opportunity, my dear girl — at 
least he has just gone oat of the window--o£ 
avoiding this most unpleasant contingency/' 

*' If you please, Mrs. Campden, I would rather 
not talk about this matter,^' said Kate, looking up 
very flushed, and with quivering lips. 

'' But that is exceedingly foolish. Why hesitate 

to discuss what is not a m^re theoretical affair, but 

something which is certain to happen ; why refuse 

, to hear any mention of poverty, when you are 

about so soon to feel its sting V 

" I feel it now, madam— ^at this moment,'^ re- 
turned the girl with intense significance. " But it 
was not to our poverty that I was alluding : you 
are welcome to dwell on that to your heart's con- 
tent. But with respect to any — ^with respect to 
that gentleman's pretensions to my hand, for to 
such I am compelled to believe you refer, I will 
not be schooled ; I will not listen to you ; it is a 
matter with which you have no concern what- 
ever, while God still leaves me a mother." For a 
moment the bitterness — ^the sense of the harshness 
of Pate — ^which the young girl felt in her heart of 
hearts, was permitted to manifest itself in her 
tone; but the mention of her mother evidently 
softened it. *' I must beg, I must entreat, Mrs. 
Campden," she continued pleadingly, ''that you 
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will never mention the subject to mamma. She 
could not endure it ; it would pain and distress her 
to an extent that I think you are hardly aware 

'^ I am quite aware of it, my dear/^ answered 
Mrs. Campden composedly ; '' and it is out of con- 
sideration for the state of her health and — ^and con- 
dition — that I have addressed myseK to you. A 
mother, as you suggest, is the proper channel for 
such advice; but in this case, it is for "your 
mother^s sake I speak, and she can hardly plead 
her own cause. I say nothing of your father, 
though his regret at seeing his dear ones reduced, 
through his own folly, to a position so foreign to 
their experience, must indeed be poignant ; nothing 
of your poor invalid sister, henceforth compelled 
to give up all those luxuries which to one in her 
condition are almost necessaries; nothing of your 
little brother, so young that he is incapable of 
understanding the change that has shadowed his 
prospects. All these things can be remedied, if 
you please; but I speak of your mother only. 
She will never complain, of course; but she 
will suffer all the more. Every slight that may 
now be offered to her husband, in return for a 

• 

sharp word in other days, will be felt by her 
sensitive spirit like a poisoned dart. The with- 
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drawal of fine-weatlier friends; tlie open satisfac- 
tion of enemies : these things will torture her. 
She will see yourself — ^her pride and flower — no 
longer the centre of admiration among the dazzling 
throngs of fashion^ but wearing out your days in 
poverty /and seclusion, without a chance of such a 
suitor as she might of old have reasonably ex- 
pected; some doctor, or curate, or gentleman- 
farmer at the best, will necessarily fall to your 

lot ; she will see Jenny ^^ 

'* Spare me ! ^^ cried Kate, imploringly. Do you 
suppose I do not foresee these things as well as 
you — that they are not brought home to me here ?^^ 
and she pressed her hand passionately to her heart. 
That may be so,'^ continued the other, calmly. 
But what you evidently do not see is the reverse- 
of the picture; the change that is in your power 
to effect by the utterance of a single monosyllable. 
It is not as if you were asked to sacrifice yourself — 
as many girls are called upon to do — at the shrine 
of Mammon ; you are not selling yourself to some 
miserable old man, who has only his gold to 
recommend him, and who has forgotten, if he ever 
knew, what love is. Mr. Holt is a man in every 
way estimable, and who — as you cannot but be 
aware — ^is passionately attached to you. Tou will 
make him the happiest of men; and in time — 
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their embarrassments; but there are absolutelv 
none. This expedition of your father's to the 
Brazils, Mr. Holt tells me, is a fool's errand." 
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" You think that would be given up/^ put in 
Kate^ suddenly — ''that papa would remain with 
mamma^ in case I — that is, if Mr. Holt ^' 

'* My dear Kate, I wouldn^t precipitate matters 
for the world/' interrupted Mrs. Gampden; ''I 
think it upon the whole advisable that your father 
should take the voyage.^' 

" But you said it was a fooPs errand.^' 

" Yes, but he will never be convinced of that 
without a personal experience. Heaven forbid, too, 
that any arguments of mine should induce you to 
take a hurried step in a matter so important ; but 
I adjure you to lay them to heart. Remember, 
you are the only one to whom those you love can 
look for assistance — ^I mean, of course, for per- 
manent assistance,'' added Mrs. Campden, while a 
tinge of colour deepened the extremity of her nose. 
^'It is not as if you had sisters to whom a similar 
chance might offer itself. Your parents have only 
another burden in poor, dear Jenny, who must 
always be a source to them of expense, as well as 

'' Hush, for God's sake ! " cried Kate, imperiously. 
The flow of Mrs. Campden's eloquence had been 
such as to drown the noise of the opening of the 
door, and she was quite unaware that Jenny her- 
self had entered the room. There she stood, white 
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and wan as a ghost, with her magnificent eyes 
fixed full upon her hostess, with an expression of 
unutterable calm. 

'^ Do not be distressed for me, Kitty/^ said she, 
with exquisite softness. Then, in the clear, incisive 
tones that were habitual to her, she added : " And 
as for you, Mrs. Oampden, I should indeed be 
sorry that anyone beyond our own family circle 
should be troubled upon my account. That I 
should always — so long as I live — ^be a source of 
anxiety to it, has been, I am afraid, decreed by 
Fate ; but as to my being a burden, I hope in that 
respect your apprehensions will not be realised.'^ 

" Oh, Jenny, how can you ever be a burden to 
us ! " exclaimed Kitty, reproachfully. 

" In the manner that Mrs. Campden has pointed 
out, dear,^^ answered her sister, calmly. ^' She has, 
with great good sense, and without that foolish 
fastidiousness that would keep some people silent 
upon such a matter, laid her finger upon our 
weakest point — ^namely, the expense which an 
invalid Uke myself must necessarily be to my 
father and mother, who are no longer in a position 
to bear it.'' 

For the first moment or two of surprise, the 
mistress of Eiverside had looked anything but the 
superior being which, in comparison with her 
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young guests, circumstances had recently made 
lier; she had been discomposed, confused, and 
flustered; there was even a fleeting instant in 
which she had meditated an apology for having 
involuntarily wounded Jenny^s feelings; but per- 
ceiving first no direct resentment in the girFs 
manner^ and then that her own arguments had 
acquired an unexpected ally, she began to take 
courage. 

'' Of course, my dear Jane, I should never have 
spoken upon so delicate a matter as your illness, 
had I dreamt you were within hearing. But Kate 
and I were having a little talk upon a private 
topic, during which it became necessary to touch 
upon all the inconveniences to which, through 
your father^s losses, your family would be now 
exposed.'^ 

Jenny^s eyes glanced to Kate and back again 
with the quickness of those of a bird. 

'^ I by no means wish to inquire into this private 
topic, Mrs. Campden,'^ said she, firmly; '^but I 
should wish it clearly to be understood that any 
arguments founded upon my being an encumbrance 
to my parents — upon my incapacity to earn my 
own living — have been advanced in error. If any 
important step were taken by any member of our 
family'^ — ^here she glanced again at Kate — "upon 

VOL. n. L 
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that supposition^ it would be a great mistake ; and 
if it involved anything of sacrifice, must needs be 
bitterly repented of, since it would have been made 
in vain/^ 

" But, my dear child,^' expostulated Mrs. Camp- 
den, with a certain maternal air, which perhaps, of 
all her mental disguises became her least, ''it is 
perfectly ridiculous that a girl in your position — 
a confirmed invalid — can ever hope to obtain any 
situation, as a governess, for instance, or to make 
money by her own exertions. With aU the good- 
will in the world, you know, how is it possible that 
you are to do it ? '' 

" My dear Mrs. Oampden, that is an affair of my 
own,^^ replied Jenny, decisively, " as private as your 
late topic with Eatty ; and you must therefore 
excuse my discussing it. Here is Mary come at 
last. Mamma is still closeted with Dr. Ourzon, 
by-the-bye, and bade me say she would take no 
tea.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 



SECOND CLASS. 



The divines talk to us of " precious time ; '^ and 
from their point of view, no doubt, our time should 
be more precious, and we should be less willing 
to waste it, than gold itself. Business men also 
protest, with more or less of truth (generally the 
latter), that their time is precious, and would have 
us believe that every quarter of an hour by which 
their morning train is delayed costs them, or their 
clients, thousands. And even outside those two 
callings, there are many instances in which the 
passing hour may be designated by the same en- 
dearing epithet. But, after all, there is no time 
so precious to the human heart as that which 
intervenes between the signature of the death- 
warrant of some beloved fellow-creature and the 
carrying it into effect. When the kindly doctor is 
compelled to whisper, "No hope,^^ and husband, 
or wife, or child he on that bed which they will 

l2 
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for certain onlj exchange for their place in the 
churchyard, then time becomes precious indeed. 
Hour we gradge eyeiy moment that we are forced 
to pass away from that belored object whom we 
shall nerer, nerer see again ! How we fed. that 
a week hence, or a day, we shall bitterly regret 
the hoars — cnmnlatiTely years — that we haye lired 
i^>art from them, oat of their sight, beyond their 
Toice and toach, when we might hare been in their 
company ! How every stroke of the dock sounds 
like a parting knell ! And thus, as the time drew 
on for John Dalton to set sail for Brazil, each day 
became inexpressibly dear and all too brief for 
his onhappy wife. It was a long joom^, full of 
doubt and hazard, even for him; but for her it 
was the longest that mortal man can take, for 
she knew wdl, though no tongue had told her, 
but only the wordless whisper of her own prescient 
heart, that she would never behold him more in 
this world. Her health had been failing her for 
long, though no one knew it beside herself. She 
had been always one to make light of her troubles, 
in order the better to persuade others to let her 
help them to bear their own; ^'her worst she 
kept, her best she gave'* of everything. But she 
had for some time looked forward to her coming 
teal with a grave suspicion that her strength was 
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insufficient to meet it. And now this crusliing 
blow had fallen, and she felt that it had paralysed 
all her rallying powers ; her courage remainod 
with her — ^it was necessary for others, and there- 
fore only death could rob her of it; but her vital , 
energies were gone. 

Hers was not a solitary case. Doubtless, while 
I write these words, there are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of women, wives and mothers, who 
know that their fate is sealed, but keep the secret 
to themselves for others' sake, and look upon the 
passing world with smiling serenity. Another 
autumn, perhaps even another winter, they may 
see on earth, but not another spring. They hear 
plans made for the future which include themselves, 
and they appear to fcU in with them. They will 
not cast a shadow over the present happiness, the 
present hope of those around them ; but they are 
well aware, by the time of which these loved ones 
speak with such unclouded assurance, that in this 
world they themselves will have become a memory. 
Such miseries are strewn broadcast in our homes. 
But Mrs. Dalton's case was worse than most. She 
was not only sentenced to leave all she loved, and 
step into the unfathomed gulf of death alone, but 
to leave them in sore straits. Moreover, the little 
span of time during which her husband was still to 
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''Oh, must yon?'' returned she, pleadingly. 
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She did not like the notion of ^'dear John^' goi^ig 
by the second class; though, for herself, if she 
could have gone with him, she would cheerfully 
have travelled in a cattle-truck. 

" Yes, I think so. One can't begin to economise 
too eajrly, as that woman said last night. The idea 
of her giving you such advice, at such a time ! '' 
It was very wise advice, John.'^ 
Very likely; but I wish it had choked her. 
However, I am going to follow it, you see. It is 
lucky I did not bring down TofEet with me ^^ 
(Toffet was his valet), " as we originally intended, 
or it would have been rather unpleasant — I mean, 
for him and me to travel together." 

'' It would have been impossible, my dear." 

"Oh, I don^t know; one soon gets used to these 
things. I daresay I shall have worse company 
than Toffet on board the Flamborough Head, for 
I am quite resolved to go in the steerage. It is 
a matter of twenty pounds, the difference is ; and 
that twenty pounds will be of use to you at the 
Nook, you may depend upon it." 

" Don^t talk of it, darling ; not just now," 
murmured Edith, with her head upon his breast. 
''It has not come to parting yet. You will be 
back amongst us on Tuesday." 

"Yes, my pet, on Tuesday at latest, if I can 
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only get those lawyers to more out of their snail's 
pace. There is the aactiaiLeer, too, to see about 
the lease. I hare great hopes that the house 
will hare impxxyred in Tahie since we took it. I 
think I shaD take Skipton's bid for the horses^ 
so that that matter can be arranged at onoe;" 
and he entered some memoranda in his note-book. 
How she enyied him the many practical matters he 
had to deal with, the transaction of which most 
necessarily engross his thoughts. In the day of 
trouble, women's work is of Uttle yalne to them 
as a distraction from care; the occupation of the 
hand, or even of the mind, affords but small 
relief; a certain sort of action is invaluable at 
such seasons. ''That pompous and pretentious 
arrangement for the transaction of affairs, called 
Business'' becomes then of real importance, and 
only men are able to avail themselves of it. This 
is fortunate, since they are certainly less able to 
endure '' worry " than the softer and serener sex. 
Annoyances of any kind had always irritated John 
Dalton to an extent quite disproportionate to their 
importance; but, under the present circumstances, 
the least vexations galled him. 

Though he asked for a second-class ticket at the 
station, the clerk — who knew him well — gave him 
a first from habit ; and this had to be exchanged,, 
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to the wonder not only of the oflScial, but of the 
various passengers in the waiting-room, to whom 
the Riverside liveries were familiar. Both eminent 
and wealthy persons are found sometimes to use 
the second class; but Mrs. Campden would have 
felt it a slur upon the reputation of her house 
if any guest had arrived or departed from it in so 
ignoble a manner. And in this particular at least, 
Dalton would have satisfied her expectations; he 
had always been accustomed to the best of every- 
thing — ^never to the second best. He had never 
been in the pit of the opera, nor put up with the 
accommodation of a coffee-room at an hotel. When 
he had journeyed, it was always in a luxurious 
manner, with piles of newspapers or heaps of rail- 
way books, which he had as often as not left in 
the carriage behind him, when they had served his 
object of making the hours of travel move more 
quickly. But he was resolute now to adopt the 
most rigidly economical habits, and having omitted 
to bring a book with him from Riverside, was there- 
fore compelled to feed on his own thoughts through- 
out the journey, or to enter against the grain into 
conversation with his fellow-travellers. They 
stared at him because a Kvery servant had opened 
the door of the carriage for him, and handed in 
his railway rug, but not more than the servant. 
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himself had stared when Dalton had said ^^ second- 
class, William/^ 

Perhaps nothing so brought home the fact 
to the Riverside household that ^^them poor 
Daltons^^ were really ruined, as the tidings of 
this simple change of travelUng carriage. "Just 
think of Mr. Dalton, ^im as has just been stannin^ 
for Bampton, sitting cheek by jowl with Scarve, 
the Bleabarrow undertaker, and that ^ere ^prentice 
of his, Tompkins ! " who happened to be going on 
a professional expedition by the same train. 
Tompkins, who was educating himself to be a mute, 
was just the sort of companion Dalton wanted, 
if he must needs have any ; but Scarve was lugu- 
briously loquacious. Under the influence of a 
flask of gin which he carried about with him, as 
he explained, as a precaution against infection, he 
grew very communicative about his ^^jobs with 
the aristocracy,^' of whom, if his word was to be 
credited, he had put a suflBicient number under 
ground to make a House of Lords in the other 
world. "I don^t say but that there is firms in 
London as can bury as well or better than our- 
selves,'' he whispered confidentially to Dalton; 
'^ but in the country, Scarve & Co. yield to none/' 
When he got out, he pressed his card — it had a 
neat black border of about two inches broad, and 
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a tomb in the centre, on which were inscribed his 
name and address — ^upon his fellow-traveller's 
attention ; and thongh at first amused by it, it pre- 
sently begat in his mind a ghastly reflection. 
Supposing, when he himself was far away, anything 
should happen to Edith, or any of the children, 
would a man like that — ^perhaps the very man him- 
self — ^be sent for to the Nook to bury them ? A 
morbid and monstrous thought, as he was well 
aware; but the knowledge of his own weakness 
availed him nothing. He beheld his little family, 
overshadowed by death as well as ruin, ministered 
to by hireling hands, forgotten and forsaken by 
friends, while he himself was thousands of miles 
away. It was the only time that he had dared to 
say to himself concerning any of his dear ones, 
'' They will die, perhaps, in my absence ; their wel- 
coming faces shall greet me never more.^^ As for 
himself, he felt too thickly clad in misery to be 
pervious to the shafts of Death; he could not 
lose them that way; but he felt that they might 
well leave him — Edith, who was so delicate, or 
Jenny, always an invalid — and then this man 
would come and see the last of them. It was an 
inexpressible rehef to hfm when Mr. Scarve 
and his assistant quitted the train, and with the 
most dejected faces climbed into a dog-cart that 
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was in waiting for them, driven by a groom in 
monming. 

To them succeeded an unmistakable commercial 
traveller ; '^ money and orders '' were written in his 
twinkling eyes as legibly as the Hebrew characters 
that were wont to be seen (by the faithful) in- 
scribed upon those of some pious folk of old. He 
was a chirpy, gossipy fellow, full of Joe Millerish 
jokes, and very inquisitive. He was very curious 
to know '^who'' Dalton "travelled for/' as he 
expressed it. 

'' A family man, I presume ? '' said he. Dalton 
nodded in good-natured assent. "Ah, then you 
are quite right to come second-class, sir ; I always 
do it myself, and save the difference for Mrs. 

R (my name is Roberts) and the young 

people.'* Presuming upon his superiority in years, 
he was so good as to give his companion much 
advice as to the pursuit of his supposed calling. 
"My motto is j>ush, sir" — which he pronounced 
like "rush"— "and I have always found that 
system to answer." And by way of illustration, 
he dug the would-have-been member for Hampton 
playfuDy in the ribs. 

Without being at all of the opinion of that 
modest philosopher who averred that he never 
spoke with any feUow-creature without learning 
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sometlimg new, Dalton was by nature social and 
a citizen of the world ; so that not only did Mr. 
Roberts^ conversation speed the leaden hours of 
the journey, but the two parted the best of 
friends. 

'^ You are the right sort, you are/^ was the 
eulogium passed upon him by that gentleman on 
the platform as they shook hands. In the midst 
of which leave-taking, up came Dalton's footman 
to show him where the carriage stood. 

'' Well, i am blowed,^' said Mr. Roberts with a 
prolonged whistle. 

He did not know, of course, that it was the last 
drive in his own carriage which his late fellow- 
traveller was to take. 



CHAPTER X. 



THB WORM TTJKNS. 



The house in Cardigan Place was as yet onclianged 
in every respect — ^just as Dalton liad left it on his 
quitting town — ^yet everything spoke of gloom and 
desertion. It was no longer his home, except in 
name ; and in a few days it would lose even the 
designation. He felt that he could not eat his 
dinner there, but went out to dine at his club. 
London was what is called " empty ; ^' there were 
only a few millions left in it, who could not afford 
to go into the country ; Piccadilly was a solitude ; 
Pall Mall a waste. Dalton felt qualms as he drew 
near his club, imagining that every one there would 
have heard tidings of his downfall, and that he 
would be looked upon with pitying eyes. He knew 
how weak it was in him, how false the pride that 
made him entertain such apprehensions, how alto- 
gether vain and egotistic were such feelings, as 
well as the wisest philosopher that ever founded a 
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school; but so it was. His fears, however, were 
groundless, for there was not a soul in the place. 

The reading-room, ordinarily so thronged at 
that preprandial hour, was absolutely tenantless ; he 
might have had six Pall Mall Gazettes all to himself. 
In the huge dining-room of the Plesiosaurvs, he 
was the one solitary guest ; but as he was about to 
sit down to his modest repast, there entered one 
Dawkins, and begged permission to join tables. 
Dawkins was a middle-aged bore, who could never 
forget that he had once been a Member of Parlia- 
ment. He prefaced every statement with *' When I 
sat for Siddington,^^ and dated every event from his 
admission into "the House.^' No one could have 
imagined from his conversation that that halcyon 
time had lasted but six weeks, after which he was 
unseated for bribery, on petition. By profession he 
was a civil engineer, and had gained some note- 
riety, which could scarcely be called fame. He 
had not invented a tubular bridge, or a sub- 
marine tunnel ; but he had nursed more than one 
railway successfully through its sickly childhood, 
and had found his own account in it — at his 
banker's. His enemies averred that, in his profes- 
sional capacity, Mr. Dawkins, C.B., had had his 
hands " greased ; ^^ and even his friends allowed 
that he was an excellent authority upon coal con- 
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tracts. Under ordinary circomstances^ tlie most tliat 
this gentleman wonld have got oat of Jolin Dalton^ 
in the way of social acknowledgment, would have 
been a careless nod of the head, and he would 
have felt himself flattered even by that; for 
Dalton was one of the most popular men in the 
dub, and in the best set, and Dawldns was nobody 
there. How he had got into the Plesiosaurus at 
all — which, for so large a socieiy, was somewhat 
exdusiYe — was a marvel to those who knew him 
best : perhaps he had slipped in by greasing some- 
body else's hands. 

On flie present occasion, howevCT", Dalton rather 
encouraged his advances. This was just the man to 
have heard, in all likelihood, of his altered circum- 
stances, and he did not wish to seem to shrink 
frcan companionship, or to appear in dejection. 
Moreover, even the talk of Dawkins was better 
than his own sad thoughts. 

" Sorry to see you missed your shot at Bampton," 
said this gentleman in a more familiar tone (or so 
it seomeii to the other) than their previous rela- 
tiivns justifieil, « However, you will try again, of 
innirse; it is quite unusual to get one's seat at the 
first trial, I was fortunate myself in that respect, 
whou I stood for Siddington, but it was quite an 
t^xceptional piece of good luck.'' 
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For the constituency it doubtless was so, since it 
got two elections, and all the good things " going " 
at such epochs, within two months ; but the good 
fortune of Mr. Dawkins himself had certainly been 
of a very transient nature. 

" I am not likely to try again," answered Dalton 
coldly. 

" Ah ! found it expensive, I daresay. That is 
the worst of it. But it's a proud position too — 
deuced proud. I shall never forget the day I first 
took my seat and the oath.'' 

" I wish you would," thought Dalton cynically. 
The man's impudence annoyed while it amused 
him. " How comes it," he asked, " that you are up 
in town in a dead time like this ?" 

'^ You may well ask. There are a lot of fellows 
bothering me by every post to run up to the moors, 
and Warkworth offered me a berth in his yacht; 
but I am chained to my desk. A golden chain, 
I am happy to say, but still it confines me to London 
for the present. Business, business, my dear sir ; 
you know what that is ? 

Yes ; it is very familiar to me. 
Not more familiar than welcome, I hope, eh ? 
put in the other. His tone was indifferent, but 
the glance and manner which accompanied it were 
BO eager and inquisitive, that the contrast was 

VOL. II. M 
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suprem ely ridiculous. Balton's sense of knmonr 
was lidded. 

" Well, I suppose you know all about it ?'' said 
lie good-humouiedly. '' Yon liave doubtless beiurd 
that I have been hard hit f 

'^ I did hear something of the kind, my dear sir; 
but people tell such lies. I had hoped the report 
was without foundation. Sorry to find it confirmed 
on such good authority, I'm sure.'' 

''Thank you/' said Dalton diyly. He was 
wondering whether it would be worth while asking 
this man's advice (he was sharp enough in his way, 
and especially in speculative affairs with a flaw in 
them) as to the Brazilian mine. 

'' Not at all," continued Dawkins, loftily. " We 
are all sorry: every man who is worth anything 
in the club, sir, sympathises with you. A man afe 
your time of life, and in your position, to become 
the prey of a parcel of swindlers ; it is terrible. I 

had no idea, however, you had gone such a 

I mean, that the thing was so serious. I had hoped 
you were only ' winged.' " 

" No, sir, I am shot," said Dalton decisively. He 
spoke so lond that the waiter came, thinking that 
something was wanted. 

" Get some champagne," said Dawkins : " the 
best — ^the Clicquot — do you hear?" Then, in a 
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confidential voice, he added : " There^s nothing like 
champagne, my dear sir, when you are down in the 
mouth. I remember, when I stood for Siddington, 
and my opponent was ahead ^^ 

*^ If that champagne is for me, Mr. Dawkins, I 
don't drtnk it,'^ observed Dalton, in a tone more 
decidedly /ropjpe than the wine itself. 

** Very good ; then FU drink it myself,'^ replied 
the other cheerfully. *'Now, look here, Dalfcon; 
don^t be cast down and bitter with your friends^ 
and that sort of thing. Of course, it^s infernally 
disagreeable to have thrown one^s money into the 
gutter — or down a mine — which is the same thing ; 
but thfflre are ways of getting it out again.'' 

" What ! you think the Lara is worth something 
yet ?'* inquired Dalton eagerly. 

" Not I. It is not worth a shilling— it is not 
worth sixpence. But money is to be made, my 
dear fellow''— the too friendly phrase jarred upon 
DaJton's nerves, but he let the other run on ; he 
might really have something to say that would 
be useful — *^ thousands are to be made — ^ay, and 
tens of thousands^if you only go the right way to 
work, and with the right people. There's the rub." 

"And who are the people?" inquired Dalton, 
growing somewhat impatient of his companion's 
platitudes. 

M 2 
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''Wdl, tliere's Beeror the banker— ke is a 
barcmet now^ jon know^ tboogh I can remember him 
when his firm was a tctt one-horse affair ; his wife 
is a leader of &shion — quite the ion, yon know/' 

Dabton conld not restrain a smile. Sir Kichard 
Beeror was understood to be a doll man, who, 
placed by birth in a comfortable financial groove, 
had, nnder certain favoorable circomstances, made 
a considerable qoantitr of money; but his great 
coup was his marriage with the widow of an eminent 
gin-distiller, which had heaped his money-bags so 
high that the Government — to which he gave his 
parliamentary support — were compelled to take 
notice of them, and had in consequence made him 
a baronet. Sir Richard he had met on one or two 
occasions in society; but his lady, never — ^for she 
had no chance of being admitted into it. 

*' Xow, if you really want, Dalton, to be made 
au fait with the best things 'going '' (Mr. Dawkins' 
countenance became mysteriously serious; and 
Dalton looked serious too ; his mind was occupied 
for the moment in philological speculation : why 
was it that men like Holt and Dawkins v:ouU use 
French phrases ?)—" if you want to see the best 
people, financially speaking, that are to be met 
anywhere, and to have an opportunity - who 
knows ?_of being connected with them '' 
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" Well, what must I do ? ^^ interrupted Dalton, 
sharply; he thought he had schooled himself to 
stand anything without flinching, but he could iiot 
stand Dawkins eloquent. 

'^Why, you must come and dine with me 
to-morrow, and meet 'em/^ 

^' Very good, I will," said Dalton. He could not 
express much gratitude for the invitation, but his 
manner was more cordial than his words. He 
knew — or certainly he would have known a few 
weeks ago — that it was he who was conferring the 
obligation. Mr. Dawkins would have given his 
ears, if, in the height of last season, he could have 
secured John Dalton as a guest. But, on the other 
hand, it was just possible that the man really meant 
to do a kindness, and perhaps a service to him, in 
asking him to meet these kings of commerce. At 
all events, Dalton had nowhere else to go, and any 
society just now seemed to be preferable to his 
own. He even reflected with a bitter smile that 
his acceptance of Mr. Dawkins^ hospitality would 
save him the expense of a dinner. 

He was now always putting in practice little 
economies which annoyed him, and wa^ ashamed of 
himself because they did so. On the morrow he 
had to see his lawyer, the auctioneer, and his friend 
Skipton, who had promised to buy his horses ; and 
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TTwtwM! ol tikii^ a Hjbdsoiii, lie patroniaed the 
onmibases. NoTdty^ ii is said, is always pleasmg^ 
and tlierelore lie oagb to hare enjoyed the ex- 
perience of being joked^ and aqneeaed, and trodden 
upon in those vdiicles, in none of whk^ he had 
erer set foot before. He was perfectly oonscioiis 
that thousands of his &Qow- creatures^ in most 
ways eopal to himself, and in many superior, were 
cranpdled to use this means of oonTeyancey and 
that it was a wretched aSectatioai and a contempt- 
ible exdnsireness that made it disagreeabte to 
him, mnch more than its intrinsic inconveniences ; 
but he disliked it very mndi for all thaL He 
oonld not shake off, in such general considerations, 
the thooghts of his own belongings ; and when he 
saw the little batches of nerroos and delicate 
women waiting in the wet for the ^ns to aniye, 
and straggling for inside places when it did so— an 
CTeryday occnnrence, bot whidi had neyer attracted 
his attention before — his mind leveited to his wife 
and Kate, who now, if they lived in town, and 
wished to get about, must needs form part of that 
patient throng. 

There is nothing like a diange — for the worse — 
of fortune to make people nnderstand that enigma 
8o oft^i talked about, but which so few trouble 
themselves to solve, how the ^ othor half '' of the 
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world live and move. It seemed to Dalton that 
next to "mud-larking^^ — ^picking up other folks' 
•coppers in the ooze of the river at low tide — ^there 
was nothing more unpleasant than this looking 
after one's own shillings and sixpences. What 
galled him still worse were the manifest efforts of 
his acquaintances to save him small expenses. Sir 
William Skipton, Q.C., was a well-meaning man in 
liis way ; but if he had had any delicacy of mind to 
start with, he had thrown it overboard, for the 
freer practice of his profession ; and he very nearly 
lost his friend altogether (and what he would have 
Tegretted quite as much, his horses), through 
Attempting to treat Dalton to luncheon at the club. 

Towards evening, Mr. Dawkins called for him, 
as had been agreed upon, to take him on to his 
Jbouse, which was some way out in the suburbs ; and 
was so resolute in paying for their common cab at 
the end of their journey, that Dalton was within a 
very little of knocking him down at his own door- 
step. 

" You know, my dear fellow, you must let your 
friends pay for you now/' said Dawkins, and that 
in so loud a tone, that the very footman must have 
heard it as he opened the door. 

" Why did I promise to diue with this hound ? " 
i;hought Dalton; while the other imagined him. 
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perliaps^ to be speechless with, gr atitu de. Bat the 
host's coarseness had this good ^ect npon his 
guest, that irritation took the place of despondencj, 
and he became quite prepared to plaj his part 
in the conTersation of the eTening, if not exactfy 
to make himself agreeable. 

Mr. Dawkins was a bach^dor ; but his boose was 
kept &r him bj a widowed sister, Mrs. Jamrod^ a 
ladj of soar aspect^ and a confirmed stiffness^ 
which mi^t hare been the resoh of rheomatism^ 
bat was, in fact, her imitation of dignity. If she 
did not absototelT imagine hersdf to be a princess, 
she thoo^t Dawkins a prince — thk was a really 
good trait in her character, for he had been 
generoos to her in a c^tain fashion — whose consan- 
goinicT ennobled her; and she honestly believed 
the great staring '* viUa-mansion " in which they 
bred to be a palace. Her drawing-room &irly 
blazed with mirrors and gflding; the curtains 
were of the most brilliant damask; the sobs and 
conversation-chairs of the newest shapes; and the 
tables were loaded with books in such gorgeous 
bindiug, that they looked no more intended to 
be read than the centre ornaments of supper- 
tables to be eaten. They were not read, as Dalton 
presently discovered in conversation with his 
hostess, with whom he was left alone for a few 
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minutes, wliile Mr. Dawkins ran upstairs to 
'^ titivate/^ as lie called dressing for dinner. 

^'I know notliing of that class of literature/' 
she had replied austerely to some question of his 
about a book ; " my dear brother wishes it to have 
its place here, and therefore here it is ; but my 
own studies, I am thankful to say, are confined 
within a very small compass : I am only a humble 
searcher after the Truth.'' 

" If you find that in a small compass, my dear 
madam, you must be exceptionally fortunate," 
observed Dalton gravely. 

• '^ Sir, there are only two books — the Book and 
Hervey's 'Meditations' — which, in my opinion, 
repay perusal. Over all the rest time is spent in 



vain." 



"Would you exclude Young's 'Night Thoughts' 
and Blair's 'Grave' ?" inquired Dalton deferentially. 

" For myself, yes ; for others, however — perhaps 
for you — they may have some edification." 

" No, not for me," said Dalton solemnly. " I am 
quite of your opinion as to them. If we have 
only our Hervey, that is sufficient in the way of 
complement and comment." 

" I am at once surprised and delighted to hear 
you say so, Mr. Dalton. I had taken it for granted 
— I don't know why, I am sure, for Eobert seldom 
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speaks to me of his club friends — ^tliat you were 
by no means seriously inclined/' 

"You never were more mistaken in your life, 
madam/' said Dalton grimly; "though I don't 
mean to pretend that it has been always so/' 

"Ah, you have had a blow — ^if anything can 
be so called that is only material, and affects our 
prospects in this world alone. So Robert has 
liinted to me. These trials are often sent for our 
good. Tour chastening ^" 

"I say, none of that^ Jane," cried Dawkins, sud- 
denly presenting himself beside them — all shirt- 
front and watch-chain. '^You have got hold of 
the wrong man altogether for that sort of stuff. 
Here are the Beevors come, by Jove, first. Now, 
I am not going to have their dinner spoilt for any- 
body else, so mind we have it in time." 

The vulgarity of the man's voice and manner 
had never proclaimed itself so openly to Dalton's 
ears as now, in his own house. That he should 
have talked of his fallen fortunes to this hypo- 
critical old woman, was wormwood to him; and 
from that moment he made up his mind to strike, 
and not to spare. So far as the lady was con- 
cerned, he was unjust, for she really believed — 
so far as belief was in her — the principles she 
professed; while there was certainly no breach of 
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confidence in her brother having commnnicated 
to her the fact of Dalton's ruin, which was by this 
time common talk enough. Howerer, he had 
laid his hand upon his sword^ and like a soldier 
about to sack a town, was resolved to respect 
neither sex nor age. 

At this moment Sir Bichard and Lady Beevor 
were announced. The former was a fat, black, 
podgy man, with a habitually stertorous breathing, 
and an occasional habit of blowing like a porpoise, 
which rather electrified strangers. His wife, on 
the other hand, was tall and angular, and very 
careful of her breath indeed. She thought it 
inconsistent with her eralted position in society to 
open her mouth to common people, which she 
considered most persons who were commoners to 
be. To even her hostess, whose own dignity had 
vanished at the sight of hers — swallowed up by that 
Aaron's rod — she did but vouchsafe a few mono- 
syllables. To Mr. Dawkins she graciously extended 
three gaunt fingers covered with rings. When 
Dalton was introduced to her, she bent her head 
about a quarter of an inch, and raising her double 
glasses, surveyed him from head to foot, with a 
particularity that would have done credit to the 
Ordnance Department. 

'* I have heard of you bef ore,'' said she curtly. 
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" You have the advantage of me in that respect, 
madam,'' replied Dalton, in his most winning tones, 
" as doubtless in many others/' 

The shaft sped harmless, however, for the lady 
had already turned away to examine some new 
arrivals with the air of a naturalist who is in- 
vestigating specimens of the ordinary beetle. They 
were common enough of their genus, it must be 
acknowledged. Gentlemen with pronounced noses, 
and mispronounced ^s and Ps, with a cataract of 
shirt-front, embossed with jewels, and rimmed with 
the merest margin in the way of waistcoat — all 
of them of oriental complexion, but with osten- 
tatiously Christian names. Gentlemen, again, with 
mutton-chop whiskers, and those lively airs with 
which business is tempered in the City; glib of 
tongue, elastic of step, and with that overdone 
geniality towards one another which is their sub- 
stitute for friendliness. The ladies were by no 
means so gushing; they were either depressed in 
manner, each watching her respective lord with a 
somewhat servile eagerness to obey the motions 
of his eye, or they were stiff and formal, some 
through mere lack of ease, others from the con- 
sciousness of recently-acquired wealth. Most of it 
had dropped from the skies (so far as they knew), 
and it was but natural that they should consider 
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themselyes as miraculously favoured. The talk of 
both sexes was of money : in the one case, of coin 
pure and simple — stocks and shares, loans and 
premiums, surpluses and deficits; in the other, 
of money^s worth — tlie cost of jewels, of lace, of 
furniture. It was like a gathering of brokers, 
and to some extent perhaps it was one. Stiff and 
purse-proud as the richest might be, all prostrated 
themselves before Sii* Eichard and his lady — the 
two golden images which bullion and gin had set 
up. Every boastful, self-asserting voice toned itself 
down in addressing them ; every remark became 
interrogative, deferential, and subject, as it were, 
to their supreme approval. Dalton noticed that 
most of those made by the men were prefaced with 
'* A gentleman was telling me the other day, Sir 
Richard,^^ &c. &c. He had never before moved 
in circles, professing to he "circles,^^ where men 
talked of ^^ gentlemen,^^ and not of '^men.^' It 
was probably rare, he surmised, for these people 
to be addressed by a gentleman at all, and when 
it happened they made a note of it. 

Some of these persons looked inquisitively at 
Dalton, much as the commercial traveller had done 
in the train, as though they would say, ^^ In what 
line of business is this fellow ?^^ They had the 
sagacity — perhaps the humility — to see that, though 
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among them, lie was not of them; but that by 
no means conciliated the object of their cnriositjr. 
He was not used to appear in society and not be 
known. Their talk would have jarred upon him 
under any circumstances — it was like counting 
sovereigns out of a bag; but, in his penniless 
condition, he resented it almost as though it had 
been a personal insult. He felt himself, though cer- 
tainly without being overcome with sympathy for 
those about him, becoming gradually assimilated to 
them, degraded by their companionship, and losing, 
in some mysterious way, his individual character. 
If "evil communications^^ had corrupted him, they 
must have had a very rapid effect, or irritation had 
greatly assisted their influence ; but, at all events, 
he was fast losing his " good manners/' He hardly 
noticed which of the stiff females it was that 
Mrs. Jamrod confided to his care to take down to 
dinner — their dresses all rustled hke bank-notes; 
they were all behung with chains and jewels, and 
like the lady of Banbury Cross, made music where- 
ever they moved — and for once neglected "his 
duty to his neighbour.^' The taWe was crowded 
with guests, two individuals instead of one loemg 
even placed at the top and bottom. Lady Beevor, 
as the only person of title present of her sex, was 
one of those who occupied this distinguished posi- 
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tion, next the host, and Dalton was placed on the 
other side of her at right angles. Between the 
gilt candlesticks, and across the fruit and flowers,^ 
he thought he had never seen so many mean and 
Tulgar faces before. 

" Good gracious ! ^^ muttered he under his 
breath, ''are these the capitalists ? '^ 

" Sir,^' said the lady upon his right, '' I did not 
catch your words.'^ 

''I was wondering,^^ said he, "who all these 
good people were ; do you know ? '^ 

Dalton had an agreeable vivacity of manner 
that was greatly appreciated in fashionable circles ; 
but at which his present neighbour was evidently 
considerably astonished, not to say scandalised. 

^'Hush!^^ she said; "you know Lady Beevor 
surely — ^that is,^^ added she, with a reverent recol- 
lection of the rank of the person spoken of, "at 
least by sight ? " 

"Yes, indeed; no one who has ever seen her 
is likely to forget her. It was gin, was it not, that 
' floated ' her ? '' 

" Floated her ! ^^ repeated the lady, quite 
aghast. 

" Certainly. I remember her being brought out 
in the City ; though Sir Eichard in the end took 
all the shares. You have heard all about the 
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distillery and the kick in the bottles, and so on ; 
yon must have heard it/* 

" Oh, pray, don^t, sir. She is looking this way. 
Xo one ever speaks of the gin now. Yon mnstn^t 
talk of her like that ; yon mustn't, indeed.'' 

All the starch had suddenly gone out of his 
companion ; she was positively limp and damp with 
fear. If she had, however innocently, offended 
Lady Beevor, she felt that the gates of Paradise — 
that is, of Fashion — ^would be shut in her face ; and 
she did so want to get in. 

'* Well, let us talk of some one else. Who is that 
funny little fellow opposite, who has dropped his 
watch-chain into his soup ? Why the dickens does 
he wear such a chain ? '' 

'* Because I gave it him upon his birthday. That 
is my husband, sir ? '' 

'' You don't say so ! You must have married 
very early; a great deal earlier than he did," was 
the unblushing reply. 

"WeU, he is older than I, that's truth," 
assented the lady, much conciliated. ^' If you are 
in the City, the name of Binks will probably be 
familiar to you. I believe my husband is tolerably 
well known there.'' 

"Is it possible, my dear madam, that I am 
speaking to Mrs. Binks ? " 
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" Well, I believe Mrs. Jamrod introduced us/' 
returned the lady, with a toss of her head that 
sent the camellia at the side of it swinging like a 
pendulum. 

"Upon my life, I thought she said 'Minx,''' 
replied Dalton, apologetically. " I was totally un- 
aware of my good fortune — of the honour that had 
been conferred upon me." 

"Don't speak of it," said Mrs. Binks, with a 
gracious smile. 

" Water ! " suddenly exclaimed a commanding 
voice upon Dalton's left. It was Lady Beevor, 
speaking to the servant, as he thought; and as 
none of the domestics heard her, and a water-bottle 
was opposite to him, he leant forward and filled 
her glass. To his astonishment and indignation, 
she stared coldly at him, and drank the water with- 
out the slightest acknowledgment of his courtesy. 
Then it struck him, all of a sudden, that this 
woman had been speaking to him when she had 
said " water." He felt himself turning scarlet. 

"You mustn't mind her ladyship*s manner," 
whispered Mrs. Binks, good-naturedly ; " she doesn't 
mean anything by it. I have heard her speak quite 
' as brusquely to Mr. Abrahams yonder." 

" Yes, but I am not Mr. Abrahams," said Dalton 
quietly. His mind was a volcano ; he would insult 

YOL. II. N 
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the whole company^ except the simple little creature 
at his right hand^ who^ unlike that woman from 
Gin Lane^ really did not " mean anything '^ by her 
gaucheries. 

"Well, no; I suppose you have not made Mr. 
Abrahams^ three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds/' returned Mrs. Binks, not contemptuously, 
but with a certain touch of pity, which cut Dalkm 
like a knife. Was it possible thi^ eyen she had 
heard of his impecunious condition ? 

" How do you know that ? " inquired he, smiling. 
" Don*t I look like a miUicmaire ? *' 

'' Oh, it is not that : you look quite the gentie- 
man, Fm sure,'' said she, with naivete. {" Quite the 
gentleman," groaned Dalton to himself. "What 
have I done to deserve these things ? ") " Only I 
hiqypened to hear upstairs that matters had been 
going wrong with you : Ihope theyTl mend. There 
have been times when Mr. B. himself has been 
anxious." And she nodded towards her husband, 
who was tossing otE a very large glass of champagne 
with an air of freedom from anxiety that Dalton 
envied. 

" Thank you^" said he, softly. He made up his 
mind, when the hour of retribution came, that he 
would spare the female Binks for her kind wishes. 

Then he turned to Mrs. Binks' neighbour— a 
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lady in semi-mouming, and therefore unable, like 
the rest, to indulge her taste in jewellery, but who 
had contrived, by the aid of ostrich plumes and 
other sombre ornaments, to so nearly resemble a 
hearse-horse, that Dalton half-expected her to 
"paw^' — ^with an inquiry as to whether she had 
been to the last Crystal Palace Concert. 

" I have never been to the Crystal Palace in all 
my life,'' was the frigid reply. 

"Dear me! You have religious objections, I 
suppose?'' for he concluded that this particular 
specimen must be after the pattern of her hostess. 

" Not that I am aware of," answered the lady, 
calmly — ^and always from a sublime height above 
her interlocutor — a pedestal of superiority. " My 
objection to the Crystal Palace is that it is vulgar." 

" But every lady goes to the Crystal Palace," put 
in Mrs. Binks, with an air of remonstrance. 

'^ That is why I do not go," answered the lady 
in black. 

And you are quite right, madam," said Dalton. 
Keep on not going — say for the next ten years — 
and you'll be the only woman in England who has 
not been there. Then you will become unique, and 
really valuable to your relatives." 

" Valuable to my relatives ! " The hearse-horse 
4Skbsolutely appeared to rear, in her astonishment. 

N 2 
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^^Well, yes; supposing you didn^t mind being 

exhibited, and money was an object to tliem 

What is that you are saying, Sir Richard, about 
money ? Is it tight or loose just now ? " 

'' Well, Mr. Dalton, it is tight, very tight/' 

The rest of the company were appalled ; the idea 
of interrupting the flow of the baronet's stertorous 
eloquence, who was just describing how a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance had died worth half a 
million sterKng, and without a will, seemed to 
them little less than blasphemous ; but the banker 
knew Dalton by reputation very well, and he dared 
not answer him as he would have wished. 

'^ I hope you don't find it tight. Sir Richard ? '' 

"I? No, sir,'' answered the other, with irre« 
sistible fury at such a' supposition. ^^ The general 
public are selling out ; but I am not the general 
public ; " and he blew Hke a grampus. 

"Thank heaven for that!" said Dalton. "It 
is a satisfaction, I mean, to reflect," added he,, 
demurely, " that in these speculative times we have 
one or two houses at least that can be depended 
upon, such as yours." 

"You are very obliging," said Sir Richard,, 
icily. 

" Water ! " repeated her ladyship, in the same 
imperative tones as before, pushing her glass to- 
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wards Dalton. Again he filled her tumbler, and 
again she gave no sign of consciousness of his 
existence. 

" She loill have it, will she ? '^ muttered Dalton 
between his teeth. ^^ Then she shalV 

'^ Don^t you mind her/' whispered Mrs. Binks, 
consolingly. ^^ I can see that you are annoyed, but 
I do assure you it is only her way. She has heard 
of yoiir misfortune, and she cannot help showing 
her sense of the superiority of her position. She 
is really immensely rich, and we must make 
allowances.^' 

" If it is owing to the gin, we must excuse it 
* altogether,^' said Dalton; ^Hhe police magistrates 
always deal leniently with similar cases.'' He took 
no pains to lower his voice ; and though Lady 
Beevor did not catch every word of this reply, she 
certainly caught the word "gin," for her face, which 
was rather gorgeously decorated with '' beauty- 
spots" and other superficial ornaments of the same 
kind, became suddenly one universal red. The 
fatal monosyllable seemed to echo all round the 
table ; everyone stared at one another with a wild 
surprise at the introduction of a topic known to 
be so distasteful to Sir Eichard and his lady. She 
had escaped from gin to be the wife of a banker 
and a baronet ; and any reference to the trade by 
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whicli she had obtained her wealth was hateful to 
her, and tabooed by all her friends. 

The ^^ sensation '^ was so excessive as to put 
a stop to all calculation — for that was what the 
conversation had consisted in. " Silence '* may be 
" golden ^' in a general way, but at Mr. DawkLas*^ 
table silence must have been something else, for 
speech was golden, since it solely concerned itself 
with gold. Scarcely anyone opened his mouth 
from that time till long after the dessert was^ 
placed upon the table, except to put something 
into it. Then Lady Beevor turned round to Dalton, 
and, looking him straight in the face, opened 
her mouth — to yawn. Genuine female leaders of 
society, patrons of the Almack^s of old days, Dalton 
knew to have been very rude, even offensively 
rude; but this woman's conduct was utterly mi- 
paralleled in his experience. 

He looked at her with a sweet smile— while she 
yawned again^-and leaning towards her, confiden-^ 
tially remarked, in a tone of sympathy that could 
be heard all round the table : ^^ I, too, madam, have 
a large tooth at the back of my head, stopped with 
gold.'' 

If the magnificent but utterly misplaced cande<> 
labra which hung from the dining-room ceiling,, 
and filled the room with glare and heat, had f alleui. 
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plump upon the flowers and fruits^ the sensation 
could hardly have been greater. The ladies rose 
and left the room in a disorderly mannar; the 
men remained staring at Dalton with resentful 
alarm^ much as a flock of sheep face a strange dog. 
As for him, he passed the claret, and proceeded to 
skin a peach during a silence that would have been 
profound but for Sir Richard^s stertorous breathing. 
Mr. Dawkins afterwards said that during that 
terrible pause — ^finding it a relief, and almost a 
necessity to resort to speculation — ^he laid five to 
two in his own mind upon the double event of the 
banker having a fit and his widow marrying again. 
It was at least five minutes before conversation 
was resumed, when Dalton finished his peach and 
rose from the table. He had shown himseU ready 
to answer for his conduct, but he had no intention 
of presenting himself, after it, in the drawing-room. 
Dawkins followed him into the hall. 

'^ Upon my life,^^ he said, " I think you were 
deuced rude to Lady Beevor.^' 

" My good sir, I only wished her to understand 
that I was not so utterly penniless as she imagined ; 
that I had a bit of gold in my possession still, and 
in the same place where she had one herseU. I 
could not be so dull as your friends, but I 
endeavoured to be as vulgar, and I flatter myself I 
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succeeded/' And with that he lit a cigar and 
marched out of the house. 

This shocking affair supplied a subject of con- 
versation in capitalist circles for some months, 
almost to tlie exclusion of the usual Pactolus 
stream of talk. 



CHAPTER XI. 



LA.ST DAYS. 



As soon as Dalton^s indignation liad evaporated, 
whicli it did before lie had smoked out his cigar, he 
felt for the first time in his life thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. Whatever might have been the aggra- 
vation, there had been no excuse for his having 
acted in a way unbecoming a gentleman; and 
worst of all, for his insulting a woman. As for 
what Dawkins and Company . might think of his 
conduct, that did not concern him. When a man is 
''lynched/' he very often deserves it; but those 
who have put that rough mode of justice into effect 
may regret the circumstance on their own account, 
nevertheless. At the very least, people would say, 
and with truth, that he had " forgotten himself ,^^ 
that he had allowed his misfortunes, and the slights 
— real and imaginary — that had been put upon him, 
to irritate him beyond the bounds of decency and 
good manners. 
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Even this reflection, humiliating and bitter as it 
was, was more welcome than the thoughts which 
agitated him when his long walk was over — for he 
would not go to the expense of a cab — and drew 
near his own house. In a day or two it would pass 
out of his possession altogether, and even now was 
emptied of all those whose presence had made it 
dear to him. Thanks to him, they would never be 
sheltered by its roof again, or perhaps by any other 
that could be called " home.'' He felt a repugnance 
to cross the threshold, and drew out a second cigar,, 
with the intention of passing another half-honr 
out of doors under its solace ; he had always been 
a smoker, but had never known the virtues of 
the wondrous weed as he knew them now. Then h& 
reflected that cigars were dear, and that when his 
stock of them was exhausted, he must buy no more. 
So he put up his case, and went indoors with a 
heavy sigh. It is the smaller stings of Poverty,, 
because they are incessant, and — ^like the toothache 
— will not permit you to forget them for an instant,, 
that render it so intolerable. 

Having nothing else to do in town, and finding- 
others at that season little occupied, he had con- 
trived to get through most of his business on the 
previous day; but he had once more to see the- 
auctioneer, to make arrangements not only for thft 
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sale which Mr. Campden had promised to come up 
and superintend for him, but for the reservation of 
various articles of furniture. Not a word had 
Edith said about saving anything from the hammer; 
but Dalton did his best to recall to mind what 
objects had been especially dear to her and the 
children. It was a painful, almost a heartrending 
task to enter her boudoir, and the bedrooms of his 
girl9, each fitted up after her own taste and fancy, 
and to feel that what they had set such store by 
was to pass into the hands of strangers. Their books 
and knickknacks he did indeed reserve, and the 
smaller of the two pianos, which he rightly judged 
would be prized indeed at Sanbeck ; but when all 
was done in the way of salvage, it was little indeed 
by contrast to the general wreck. Then, to complete 
his wretchedness, he had to dismiss the servants, 
which he did individually with a kind word and a 
liberal douceur to each. They had not far to go for 
places, for Mrs. Dalton was known to be an excellent 
mistress, whose recommendation carried weight; 
but some of them seemed as sorry as though they 
had been ruined like himself. " Such a many years 
as I have been with you, sir,^^ faltered one old fel- 
low, ^^ and now to part like this ! I shall never get 
such another master,'' he added naively, ^'and far 
less such a missus.'' 
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'^ You are right there, my man,'* groaned Dalton ; 
*' you never will/' 

''Might I not stop?'* said another (it was the 
young ladies' maid), when he had explained to her 
in a few words the necessity for parting with her. 
^* I would be glad to serve the young ladies^ sir, for 
nothing, Fm sure. Why, poor Miss Jenny, how 
will she ever get on without me — that is, for a per- 
manency ? Though I don't deny but as Lucy can 
look after her for a week or two." 

It had been decided that Lucy was the only one 
of the domestics who, in justice to themselves, could 
be retained. Old Jonathan Landell had left a 
housekeeper behind him, who, with a village serving- 
girl, would be all that the family would require in 
their new and humble home. But the " saying no " 
— always a difficult task to John Dalton — ^had never 
been so painful to him as on the present occasion, 
notwithstanding that he afterwards humorously 
compared it with Xapoleon's parting with his 
Guards at Fontainebleau. 

Proud, tender-hearted, and remorseful, what he 
suffered during those last days in town, was such 
as to have almost moved Lady Beevor herself — ^had 
she but known it — ^to pity and forgiveness. 

When he had taken his passage — second class 
— at the London agent's, by the Flamborough Head, 
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for Eio, and written to his Edith, as she had re- 
quested, to tell her that he had done so, his cup o£ 
bitterness was full indeed. 

His arrangements with his lawyer were not after 
all completed quite so soon — for when does that 
ever happen ? — as had been promised ; but on the 
fourth day, by the last train, he contrived to get 
back to Riverside. It was a wretched nio^ht. wild 
with wind and rain ; and his surprise and distress 
were great at finding Edith in the closed carriage 
that met him at the station. 

" How could you come out, my darling, on such 
a night as this?^^ 

" How could I stay within doors ?" was the fond 
reply, " and wait an hour, when so few are left to 
me, that could be spent with you ! '^ 

What a treasure of love was this that he was 
leaving, perhaps for ever! What unfathomable 
depths of unselfish devotion ! What agonies, what 
fears, would his absence beget in her ! He almost 
wished that he did not love her so, or that she were 
not so worthy of his love. 

I sit me down, and think of all thy winning ways, 

says the poet, over the sick child that he fears he is 
about to lose — 

Yet almost ivishf with sudden shrink, that I had less to praise. 

And thus it was with Dalton. 
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It is one of the horrors of parting with those we 
love, that even the space of time that is still left to 
us before we separate, cannot all be passed in com- 
munion with one another, but is trenched upon by 
retrospection and misgiving ; fond remembrances 
of the past, vague forebodings as to the future. 
Even when she was nestling in her husband's arms, 
the agonising thought, '^In ten — ^in five — ^in two 
days, he wiU be gone from me,'' would force its way 
into Edith's mind, and turn her very love into 
despair. Dalton felt this scarcely less ; so did the 
girls, and even Tony, who was a very affectionate 
child, albeit, being a child, separation, while it was 
only in prospect, was not so palpable to him — and 
therefore all did their best to act, and not to think. 
The Nook was now vacant, and ready for their 
reception; and a hundred little plans were made 
and carried out for making it ^'nice and comforfc- 
able for dear mamma." As for Edith herself, she 
cared nothing about the matter — ^how should she, 
whose thoughts were fixed on one beloved object, 
each day, as it seemed, receding from her gaze ! — 
but seeing that her husband and children took so 
lively an interest in it, she affected to do the like, 
and was at least genuinely grateful to them. 

The day the piano, and the best -loved little pic- 
tures, and the favourite knickknacks and books 
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{which included all Tony's juvenile library), came 
down from town, was made quite a gala-day by the 
poor Daltons; it was ''so thoughtful'' of dear papa, 
and "so like him,*' to have remembered everybody's 
likings. Only Edith was afraid that all ought to 
have been sold, and that they were extravagant 
in keeping so many pretty things for themselves. 
But there was no question of the improvement that 
these articles — quite apart from the sentiment that 
hung about them like a perfume — made in the old- 
fashioned rooms of the farmhouse. 

The only thing it had possessed in the way of 
ornament were a couple of ancient oak-chests, one 
in the parlour, and one in the kitchen, very beau- 
tifully carved, and which only required a little 
polish to have made them the envy of Mayfair, 
which was just then as much given up to those 
^'dear delightful carved-oak things," as it afterwards 
became to that ''too exquisite old china.*' Jenny 
found at once in them the most original patterns 
for her lace-work, and professed to be better satisfied 
with the house generally, and all that it contained, 
than anybody; but it is doubtful whether in the 
first instance this approval was not assumed, to do 
away with any idea that might have been enter- 
tained of the Nook not being suitable for an invalid. 
She soon came, however, to entertain a bond fide 
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love for the place; the literary treasures which it 
contained being very numerous, and quite novel to 
her. These, however, could scarcely be counted 
as ornaments, being for the most part heavy old- 
fashioned tomes, all of them time-worn, and many 
of them moth-eaten. By the side of the smart 
Tennysons and trim Brownings, sent from Cardigan 
Place, they hardly seemed to be books at all; just 
as the aged and the ragged who peer through the 
gates of Hyde Park upon the glories of '* the Row ^* 
in spring-time, half doubtful (and with reason) 
whether they shall be admitted to a nearer view of 
them, scarcely appear of the same race as the gal- 
lant cavaliers and haughty ladies who are taking 
their pleasure therein. The time came when Jenny 
was astonished to find how much poetry, wisdom, 
and good sense were to be found in these hon^ely 
volumes, and fought greedily with the moth and 
worm for their contents; but for the present 
she confined herself of necessity to praise of the 
externals of their new abode. 

^^We shall all be so happy here — at least, as 
happy as we can be while you are away — ^and so 
quiet and cosy, dear papa,^^ she said, ^^that I am 
sure we shall have nothing to wish for, except to 
get you back again.^^ 

Of all the unhappy family, indeed, each of whom 
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played his part so bravely in the cruel calamity 
that had overtaken them, there was none more 
courageous, more confident, or more hopeful than 
she who was the chief cause of their anxiety. Her 
general behaviour was such as to draw encomium 
even from Mr. Marks, the butler, who expressed 
his opinion in the servants^ hall, amid marks of 
adhesion, that ^^Miss Jenny was a rare good 
plucked 'un.^^ 

It was EditVs hope that, before her husband's 
departure, they might have taken up their abode 
at the Nook, and bidden good-bye to him from 
what was in future to take the place of home; 
but quickly as matters were pushed on with this 
intent, the thing was found impracticable ; and 
when the dark day of his departure came round, 
they were all still staying at Riverside. The day 
before, they had driven over to Sanbeck — as, in- 
deed^ they had done every day — ^and taken a sort of 
farewell of him there. The sense that when they 
next went thither, he would not be with them ; that 
the little family would have lost — for it seemed little 
less than loss — its beloved head, was heavy upon 
them all ; but they bore, up for each other's sake. 

At Dalton's wish, they walked about the vil- 
lage, in order that he might make himself well 
acquainted with it, to enable him to picture them 

VOL. II. 
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there at their ordinary avocations : Ids wife 
among the poor folks — though now, alas! she 
conld befriend them little, for she was almost as 
poor as they; Kitty on the lull-side sketching, 
with Jenny with a book beside her; and Tony 
fishing in the tront-stream. The summer was 
coming to an end, but it was pleasant to have 
these pictures with its warmth and glow still on 
them. Upon the bridge, which commanded a 
lovely home prospect, Dalton and his wife stopped 
a little behind the rest. 

"Well, my darling, I shall at least leave you in 
a beautiful spot.^^ 

'^ Yes, dearest,'^ she answered, with a fond pres- 
sure of her hand upon his arm, doubtless intended 
to imply content. For her part, she hated the place, 
so far as her nature could harbour hate of any- 
thing, for was it not already dulled and darkened 
by the shadow of separation, and would it not 
be associated ever with that supreme misfortune? 
The humblest alley in London, with her husband 
left to her, would have been to her a paradise by 
comparison with it. 

'^ And we shall meet again — ^never fear,'* whis- 
pered he, with a tremulousness that went far to 
belie his words. 

'* I do not doubt it, darling,^^ was her firm reply. 
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Her eye had wandered to the village churchyard, a 
serene and sunny spot, with a few nameless graves 
in it, among which some sheep were feeding. She 
didno^ doubt it; but that meeting she felt would 
never take place on earth. She would be taken 
tl^ere first, and laid in her grave ; and afterwards, 
in God^s good tinle, they would meet again in 
heaven. But he was comforted by the calmness of 
her tone, not only then, but in many weary months 
to come, wherein, thanks to it, he pictured to him- 
self another sort of meeting. 

When they were all together that night in 
^'inamma^s'^ room, he made for the first time a 
statement of his affairs, explaining what was left 
of the wreck of his fortunes for these dear ones to 
Eve upon. It was a miserable yearly pittance ; but 
he had taken care to provide a hundred pounds 
or so to meet present needs, and to defray those 
«xtra expenses which it was almost impossible that 
they, who were so unused to close economies, 
^should at first avoid incurring. Edith listened 
with obedient ear, but, her mind fixed on the 
morrow's loss, took in but little of what was said. 
Kitty, too, was overcome by her sorrow ; but Jenny 
laid every word to heart. They had expected 
her to be the weakest of them all, but she had 

resolved to show herself strong and hopeful ; 
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instead of an embarrassment^ she wonld be a prop 
to their fallen fortunes — ^nay, even, God willing, a 
mainstay. Dalton liad a word of advice for each, 
wfaicK, coming from liim, who was so nnosed to 
give it, was as toucliing as his very farewell. 
They had all — ^thanks, as he said, to their mother's 
teaching — ^been good children, the best, indeed, he 
was well convinced, that ever father had, and he 
had no fears for any of them. The characters of 
the two girls were already developed; but little 
Tony was so young. 

*' There is your pattern, my boy," he said, 
pointing to Edith ; " imitate her, obey her, cleave 
to her. If I should never come back to you, you 
must be her defender, her guardian, her bread- 
winner; and may you fulfil your trust, lad, better 
than I." 

Poor Tony, who understood little of this, was 
bathed in tears, and clung passionately to his 
mother. 

'^I would rather stay with mamma than even 
go to Eton,'^ he said; which, under the circum- 
stances, was as strong an asseveration as could be 
made. 

"You will have them all about you, Edith; 
that is my comfort," said Dalton, earnestly. 

But you— you will be alone, my darling/' 
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answered she. It was for him she was thinking, 
weeping, praying, all along. 

The true parting of the little family from its 
head took place that night, for Edith could not 
trust herself to come downstairs next day till he 
-was gone. He left her in her room, half-dead, 
but murmuring to the last that she was hopeful, 
happy, confident of his return — ^lies that were 
holier than any truths. She knew that she was 
strengthening him by those last words ; and if 
they had been her own last breath, she would 
have " eked his living out " with it. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



FAREWELLS. 



There were other partmgs tliat would have wnmg- 
Dalton^s hearty had it not been already wrung out 
to the very core. 

Jeff, with his large black eyes filled with 
unaccustomed tears, had a word with him in 
private. 

'^God bless you, Mr. Dalton,'^ fedtered he; 
'' you have always been a good friend to me, and 
I am very, very sorry '^ 

" Never mind, my lad ; all will come right with 
us, no doubt, '^ interrupted Dalton, cheerfully* 
" You must not give way like that, but help to 
keep up their spirits, now I have left them. My 
wife and the girls — and of course Tony — will be 
looking to you for that, you know.^^ 

"Yes, yes, that is what I wished to say; for 
though, as I said, you have been always good to 
me, Mrs. Dalton — she — I would lay down my life 
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for Mrs. Dalton ! '' cried the lad, with energy ; 
" and Kitty — I love Kitty, sir/' 

"And Jenny too, I hope, my lad,'' said Dalton. 
He understood what. the boy meant well enough, 
but his time was too short, his mind too full, to 
argue with him upon such a hopeless passion, 
which at JefPs age, moreover, could hardly be held 
a serious thing. 

''Yes, sir, and Jenny too, but not as I love 
Kitty/- continued the other, with great earnestness. 
'' I should like you to know that before you go." 

''Well, you shall talk to me about that, Jeff, 
when I come back again," returned Dalton, kindly. 
"There is plenty of time before you as to that 
matter, and very little left for me just now. You'll 
keep an eye on little Tony, won't you ? " 

" I will keep my eye on all of them, and do my 
very best for them, Mr. Dalton ; so help me God ! " 

There was a manliness about the handsome lad, 
as he drew himself up, as with the consciousness 
of the responsibility he had thus solemnly under- 
taken, that impressed itself upon Dalton for the 
first time. He had always regarded JefE as a 
mere lad, and almost in the same category as 
Tony himself. Now he held out his hand for the 
other to shake, as a man holds it to his equal in 
age and standing. JefE took it, and, to his infinite 
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surprise^ carried it to his lips ; then suddenly left 

the room — ^just as Holt entered it. 

'' I wanted to have three words with you alone, 

Dalton/' 

'' Very good, my good sir. I am quite at your 

service.'^ 

Dalton had been unmanned for the instant at 
JefPs unexpected manifestation of supreme regard; 
but at the sight of the newcomer he had t>ecome 
firm as a rock, and, truth to say, as hard. His 
dislike to Holt — ^though it would have been hard 
to say why, for the man's manner had been 
singularly free from offence of late, and indeed of 
signification of any kind — ^had grown within the 
last few days to positive hatred. He especially 
resented that he had been asked to stay on at 
Riverside, and was not about to leave it, apparently, 
even now. 

" There is a certain subject, Dalton, which has 
been tacitly tabooed to both of us of late, but to 
which I wish to revert once agaia before you go.'* 

Dalton uttered a Uttle sigh of relief. At the 
man's first words he had grown pale and grim, 
apprehensive that this tabooed subject might be 
his daughter Kate; but as she had never been 
spoken of between them, it was plain that Holt 
could not be referring to her. 
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" Say what you like to me, my good sir/' 
said Dalton, carelessly, '^ since it is not likely 
you will have another chance for some time to 
come/^ 

'^That is the very point I wish you to re- 
consider/^ observed Holt gravely. 

" What point ? '' 

''As to your going to Brazil. I knew your mind 
was set upon it, and have therefore forborne to 
dissuade you from what I will stake my existence 
will be a profitless and disappointing errand. But 
really, after what I have seen during the last few 
days — or rather have felt without perceiving — 
(for they all bear themselves like heroines) of the 
distress and anguish your departure is causing to 
your family, I am compelled to make one more 
effort to move you from your purpose. If you had 
really any definite aim, if there was any positive 
good to be derived from such an expedition, I 
would be the last to deter you; indeed, as you 
remember, I advised your going abroad — though 
it is true I did not then understand how deeply 
it would be taken to heart by those belonging to 
you. But now, when I see you actually starting 
upon this wild-goose chase, throwing the good 
money you have lost after bad, and your wife and 
children '' 
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'^Look here, Holt/' interrupted Dalton, fiercely; 
" my wife and cldldren are my wife and children* 
I have little left to me, but they at least are mine* 
Be so good as to let me and mine alone." 

^^You are very unjust and very harsh to me, 
Dalton/' answered the other, in quiet, almost 
pleading tones. ^^Any man may surely be per- 
mitted to express sorrow not only for his friend, 
but for his friend's belongings." 

'^ No doubt ; but you were seeking to make them 
the pretext of an argument. As to my going to 
St. Jos6, have you any new reasons to urge why 
I should not do so, except your own conviction of 
its futiUty ? " 

^^ Well, even that is stronger than yours is to the 
contrary ; but I have, as it happens, new reasons — 
a thousand of them. I have had a telegram this 
very morning which authorises me to buy up your 
shares in the Lara for a thousand pounds. I think 
the man is mad, but he means what he says ; and I 
shall think you twice as mad as he if you decline 
his offer. It frees you at once from all these 
distressing responsibilities — ^for that he specially 
undertakes to do — ^and puts a thousand pounds 
in your pocket to begin life anew with. With 
your talents and with my experience, what may 
we not gain with it ? Or even if you forswear 
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Hhe City/ a thousand pounds is a sum to rest 
upon, and look about you — 






One moment, Holt. Who offers to buy these 
shares ? '^ Keen, darting suspicion was in the 
speaker^s eye, and his tone had a harsh, sharp 
ring as he put this inquiry. 

^^ Let us see,^^ said Holt, coolly drawing out the 
ydlow missive from his pocket ; ^' the people here 
were not on the look-out — that always happens 
with your private wires — ^so it was sent over from 
the station. Brand telegraphs: Mavor will take 
D/s shares J and give one thousand pounds. You 
know Mavor — a very speculative fellow indeed." 

'^ Yes ; but, from what I remember of him, not 
a likely man to have a thousand pounds at his 
banker^s, far less to be responsible for '^ 

" Nay ; so far, that is my affair," broke in the 
other, eagerly. ^^ I should not advise you to accept 
the offer, if I did not guarantee its being genuine. 
Mavor is as good as the bank — ^that is my opinion ;. 
but at aU events I will go bail for Mavor. Now, 
think of it, Dalton. Here is a reprieve, if not a 
pardon, come for you. Upon my life, it is scarcely 
less ! Think of the joy that will overspread the 
faces of your wife and children, when they hear 
your intention of taking this mad journey has been 
abandoned. Think of this day of sorrow ^^ 
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No j I will not think of it/' broke in Dalton 
fiercely. '^ This ofEer may be all on the square, or 
it may not '^ 

'' Dalton ! '' 

'^ I was not speaking of you. Holt ; or if I was, 
you must forgive me — I hardly know what I say. 
You may have made this proposal out of pure 
friendship and my own good ; if so, I thank you 
for it from the bottom of my heart. But I shall 
stick to the Lara, If it is worth Mavor's while, 
it is worth my while ; so don't let us waste breath 
upon the matter.'' 

Nevertheless, Dalton' s determination had cost 
him a terrible struggle. He knew far better than 
Holt could tell him the happiness that he would 
have conferred upon his dear ones by a change in 
his resolve to leave them, even without the gilding 
of those thousand pounds. The thought of the 
weary, lonely journey before him was hateful to 
him in every way. But that anonymous advice, 
which he had just now — almost unconsciously — 
repeated — ^^ Stick to the Lara^^ — combined with 
this new and more favourable offer to purchase his 
interest in it, made his suspicions stronger than 
ever, that some underhand agency — he knew not 
what nor where — was at work in connection with 
the Brazil mine, which was only to be detected by 
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personal investigation. These misgivings, how- 
ever, were certainly of the vaguest kind, nor had 
he a shadow of reason for supposing Holt to be 
implicated in the matter. The man^s behaviour 
under the circumstances had been really generous ; 
and his own rejection of his help had been cold 
and thankless, if not absolutely offensive. Yet 
Holt showed no sign of irritation ; when he saw 
all argument was vain, he only observed simply : 
'' A wilful man will have his way.^' 

"Perhaps he is really sorry for me,^' thought 
Dalton remorsefully ; and he shook hands with his 
quondam friend, and almost partner, with a hearti- 
ness of which he had not thought himself capable 
in respect to him. 

" You have entrusted me with no good offices in 
your absence, Dalton; but I hope to be of use 
to you, nevertheless,^' said the other gently. If he 
had offered, as usual, to be '^ useful to him and his,'* 
Dalton would perhaps have resented it, as he had 
done before; but as it was, he thanked him with 
some warmth. " Still, you give me nothing to do 
for you,'' urged Holt with unexpected persistence. 
'' K you should want money " 



" I have made arrangements for that," inter- 
rupted Dalton hastily. " My old friend Campden has 
kindly offered to be my banker ; and hero he is." 
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As he entered, Holt witlidre'wr from the library, 
in which Dalton was holding a sort of farewell 
levee. 

"I don't know what to make of that man, 
George/' observed he, as the book-door closed 
behind his previous visitor. '^ Sometimes I think 
him little better than a scoundrel; sometimes I 
credit him with good intentions/' 

" My wife has rather cottoned to the fellow of 
late," replied Mr. Campden, " and owns she used to 
judge him harshly. Now, for her to confess she 
has been in the wrong, is rather '' 

*^ A portent," answered Dalton, smiling. ^^ Well, 
it shows at all events there is something in the 
fellow. I really don't know whether it is good or 
bad. He was just now offering to lend me money ; 
but I told him that, while I was away, you had 
kindly given me permission to draw on you." 

^^Well, yes, my dear fellow," hesitated Mr. 
Campden, " I believe I did." His honest face had 
become crimson ; he hitched at his neckcloth, and 
pulled at his shirt-cuffs — ^^ shooting his linen" is 
the technical phrase for that form of nervousness 
— in evidently dire distress of mind. ^^But the 
fact is, one doesn't much like being drawn upon. 

" What on earth do you mean, Campden ? 
answered the other, growing very white. 
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'* Well, of course you are welcome to the money, 
my dear fellow — ^any amount of it that I can get at. 

Here's a couple of hundreds in fivers, which 

Well, that^s the only way I can do it, John; and 
that^s the long and short of it/' And Mr. Campden 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his forehead, 
-which was bedewed with a cold perspiration. 

" I see/' said Dalton coldly ; '^ your wife will not 
let you.'' 

"Thafs it, my good friend," answered the 
other, with a gush of thankfulness that the worst 
had now been Said. ^' She doesn't like my being 
drawn upon : bills and so on always frighten her, 
because she doesn't understand them. And she 
has made me promise that, not even in your case — 
don't you see ? It is very foolish of her, of course ; 
but then they all are such fools — that is, all ex- 
cept your wifiB. She would trust a fellow to any 
extent." 

Dalton groaned, for had she not trusted him, 
and to her cost ? His friend, however, mistook the 
cause of his dejection. 

" I know it must seem deuced hard. The idea 
of my not giving you power to draw on me is 
simply ridiculous; and scurvy too — at least it 
would have been if I had objected to it myself. I 
am quite ashamed to go back from my word in 
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this way. But some wives make such a row — 
yours never does, bless her — that one is obliged to 
give away. But you understand you can have the 
money .^^ 

^^I quite understand, Oampden; but I don't 

want the money, thank you.^' 

Dalton was both hurt and indignant. He knew 
it was very natural that his henpecked friend 
should have given in to his wife's importunity and 
virulence against him (Dalton) ; but he was irri- 
tated that Mrs. Campden should know that he 
had accepted her husband^s offer as to the bill- 
drawing, or that any such offer had been made. 
What right had any man to do a kindness and 
then go and boast of it — or excuse himself for it, it 
was all one — to his wife ? At such a moment, it 
was perhaps natural in him to exaggerate the 
importance of his own affairs ; to consider that, 
under the circumstances, no matter what was his 
friend's domestic thraldom, that that little favour 
— or rather the promise of it, if any necessity 
should arise — might have been kept private between 
them. 

^^ Now, don't let us part like this, Dalton !'' cried 
the other earnestly. " It is only the form, and not 
the thing, that is changed ; and you know I am 
not changed.'' 
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" A man and his wife are one/^ answered Dalton ; 
very much one^ it seems, in this case, since you 
think it necessary to tell her every trumpery 
thing " 



'^ My good fellow, to tell you the honest truth, I 
could not have got the money without it/' inter- 
rupted Oampden, desperately. " You donH know — 
you canH understand : she is a very good woman in 
her way, is JuHa, and I know you won't say any- 
thing against her,'' answered he, hurriedly ; " but 
sometimes she will take the hit between her 
teeth." 

" And then she runs away — ^with all your money, 
does she ? " said Dalton, unable to repress a smile. 
He was still angry, but only against this woman ; 
for his friend he now felt simply pity mingled 
largely with contempt. We rarely make allowance 
for other people's weaknesses, although we have 
such excellent excuses for our own. 

''Well, I must confess she keeps me rather 
short," said Campden, ruefully. 

" Come to Brazil with me ! " cried Dalton. It 
was a sneer equal to a folio of disdain, and the next 
moment he was sorry for it. 

'' No, old fellow, I can't do that," returned his 
friend, good-naturedly. " We have all to put up 
with something, and I know many better men 

YOL. II. p 
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in far worse case than I — you yourself, for 
instance/' 

" I seem to myself to be the worst-used man in 
the world/' answered Dalton, frankly. " Let that 
be my apology if I have spoken harshly. Good- 
bye, old friend/' 

'' Good-bye, John." 

And although a something had been interposed 
that day between their friendship, which waa 
never remoyed, they shook hands with genuine- 
feeling. 

Mrs. Campden and Mary came in to bid their 
guest farewell together. The former averred to 
her husband that she ''could not trust herself" to 
wish that man good-bye, alone, without giving 
him a piece of her mind as to his past conduct 
(that is, in ruining his family), as well as some 
warning as to the future ; but, as a matter of &ct, 
she was afraid of Dalton. If she had known 
what her " George " had just been confessing, she^ 
would have been much more afraid. However, 
Dalton's manner towards his hostess was studiously 
pohte, and Mary's presence saved them from any 
possible embarrassment. He was a genuine &vourit& 
with the young lady, and she was very *' gushing " 
upon his departure, and about the care she meant 
to take of his dear girls when he was gone. 
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" We shall be quite near neigHbonrs to them, 
remember, Mr. Dalton/^ remarked her mother, as 
though he wei» likely to forget the Nook's locality. 
She was very senroos, and Baid little beyond i^t, 
except her parting speech, which was common- 
place Plough, and yet, under the circaanstances, 
mot a little peculiar:. 

'^ Well, yoofii-bye, Mr. Dalton, and I hope yoa'U 
enjoy yoiurself/' A& thonagh, in plaoe of a voyage 
jbo Brazil, he were goiag te ^^ spend a happy day ^^ 
Ski Bosherville O-ardens, as Dallbosn described it 
afterwards. 

But the tratii is that, difficult «s it is to find fit 
words to say to a iman we disiliiDe, when we naeet 
him, it is jnudi more difficult to do &e like when 
we part &om hioan, and especiaily if the occasion is 
a sentiiaaenital one. 

We need not describe the leave-takiag between 

Dalton and his own belongings, indeed tiiwe was 

little said on either side ; for their hearts were too 

full for speech. To Edith, as we have mentioned, 

he had already bidden good-bye ; but now, finding, 

though the carriage was at the door, that he had 

still a few minutes to spare, a longing seized him 

to see her once again. He rushed upstairs, and 

hastily entered the room ; but she heard him not. 

She was kneeling down by the bedside with her 

p 2 
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back towards him, and her face shut witliiii her 
hands. 

" Protect him, and bring him back to my dear 
ones,^' he heard her praying in earnest, passionate 
tones. Deeply moved, he hesitated a moment, and 
then softly withdrew. He would not interrupt that 
rapt commnnion between his wife and her God. 
Why had she said '' to my dear ones,'' and not " to 
me?'' he wondered; but presently set it down 
to her freedom from the thought of "self," which 
might not intrude even in her prayers. For once 
he did her more than justice ; it was not unselfish- 
ness that had dictated Edith's words. She had 
had such warnings in the way of physical weakness, 
that she had given up all hopes of his return to 
her ; she was not imploring Heaven for a miracle ; 
but only that her children should not be left in a 
world that no longer smiled upon them, without 
one parent. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MB. HOLT ASKS MAMMA. 



Is it worse f of us who depart from this world and 
all we really love (because from all of which we 
have any practical experience), or for those who 
love us and are left ? Surely — ^let us reverently 
hope — ^infinitely worse for them. If not, woe in- 
deed to man, and misleading as the marsh-fire all 
the flame of faith, the glow of aspiration. And 
what (we hope) is true of a death-bed parting, is 
certainly true of those foreshadowings of it, a man^s 
departure on long travel, or emigration across seas, 
or to the wars. He has gone to his business, and 
will be more or less taken up with and immersed in 
itj while those at home who are dependent upon 
him, or on the result of his labours, have to face 
the void that he has left by the fireside and at 
the board. New scenes, new companions, distract 
and employ his mind; but they pursue the same 
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small round of life, and must needs miss him 
from it. 

As to Edith Dalton, there was not an hour of 
the day during which the fact of her husband^s 
departure was not brought home to her with a 
bitter pang, nor a single minute during which the - 
consciousness of it did not oppress her with a 
weight like lead. Her only solace was found in 
her children, and she longed, aboTB all things, to 
find herself alone with them, under a roof of their 
own, DO matter how Itnmble. Widowhtood is re- 
spected by all; no friends, except the nearest, 
trespass on its privacy, when bereayement is yet 
new and strange; and was not slie bereaved, who 
knew so well that she should never see her lost 
one more? No one could fathom her wretched- 
ness; yet, despite her utmost efforts to conceal it, 
even the shaDowest could perceive that she was 
wretched. There was something beyond mere 
pathos in her looks and tone — ^though, indeed, she 
spoke but little — that impressed itself on all who 
saw her ; and it was from a sort of awe which she 
thus awakened, and not from mere pity (as her 
hostess endeavoured to persuade herself), that Mrs. 
Campden shrank from continuing that conversa- 
tion with her guest which had been cut short by 
Dr. Curzon's call. The topic she had wished to 
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introduce — ^her plan for raising the broken fortunes 
of the Dalton family — she had indeed^ as we have 
seen^ confided to Kitty, and in doing so (though it 
would have staggered some people) she had ex- 
perienced little embarrassment; but to speak of it 
wyiff with Edith was another matter. She would 
«t least try, in the first place, whether Mr. Holt 
•could not be made to speak with her for himself. 
He, of course, was the proposed topic; and a 
marriage between him and Kate the plan that 
Mrs. Campden had hit upon to relieve her relatives 
from their embarrassment. There were many 
reasons to recommend it to her. It was the 
shortest way, and it was the cheapest way, since 
it would not only involve no outlay in itself, but 
prevent the necessity of helping the family, whom 
it would indeed be am impertinenrce to assist, when 
they had acquired so wealthy and near a connection 
as the prosperous stockbroker. Besides these very 
natural arguments, I am afraid — ^for I regret to 
have to hint at such a weakness in so eminently 
Christian a lady — ^Mrs. Campden was rather pleased 
.a.t the notion of the once universally-admired Kate's 
acceptance of this very second-class husband. Her 
design had been unfolded pretty quickly to the 
object of her good intentions, but not before it 
Jhad been guessed by Jenny, who, upon the first 
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opportunity, as has been shown, had expressed her 
strong disapprobation of it ; for upon the nature 
of the "sacrifice,^^ for which she had endeavoured 
to show there was no necessity, there could scarcely 
be a doubt. 

Moreover, Mr. Holt himself was perfectly aware 
of the scheme laid by his hostess for his domestic 
happiness, and also for the reasons that prompted 
it. He knew that he had not been asked to stay 
on at Riverside — for even yet, after the departure 
of the friend who was his raison d'etre, the cause of 
his being there, he was still pressed to do so — ^for 
nothing. The invitation had been given by his 
hostess without a word of endorsement from her 
husband; that gentleman endured his presence 
with much patience, but gave no sign of appre- 
ciating it ; but Mrs. Campden, who had been wont 
to treat him with such scant civility, was now all 
smiles and courtesy. In public, she paid him the 
most marked attention; in private, she was even 
more familiar with him, but it was a familiarity 
that bordered on contempt. She thought he was 
shilly-shallying ; that he had " let the grass grow 
under his feet,^' in prosecuting his addresses to her 
young friend, and had no scruples in letting him 
know it ; and this was done — such was the adroit- 
ness of the female conspirator — without actually 
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indicating the matter on hand. They used the 
same delicacy that receivers of stolen goods are 
said to employ when speaking of their effects, 
while at the same time they went to the point. 
They were talking together on the morning that 
succeeded Dalton^s departure, and just after the 
carriage had been despatched with the three girls 
to the Nook, where they were to employ themselves 
all day in getting matters ready as quickly as pos- 
sible. For once, Mrs. Dalton had "broken down,^' 
and though it was understood that she would mq-ke 
her appearance at luncheon, had not quitted her 
room since her husband left it. 

"Well, Mr. Holt, the young people have de- 
serted us again, you see; you have not too many 
opportunities, I fear, of making yourself agreeable. 
Yet I am sure I do all I can.^^ 

"You are most kind indeed, Mrs. Campden. 
But you would not have had me volunteer to 
accompany the young ladies to Sanbeck, when they 
declined the services of even Mr. Derwent — a much 
older acquaintance ? " 

" Oh, Geoffrey is of no consequence one way 
or the other,^^ answered Mrs. Campden, pettishly ; 
" though, no doubt, he would be better out of the 
way. It might have been dangerous to volunteer ; 
but then one must risk something. They will be 
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settled in their new home in a few days, remember, 
so that there is very little time to spare, certainly 
none to waste/' 

^^ Yes ; but I have hnown her such a very little 
time/' remonstrated Mr. Holt, with heightened 
colour; he had never gone so far as to meiltion 
"her" before. 

"True; but you must recollect that she is a 
very intelligent girl, and will make every allowance 
for the circumstances. Indeed, Mr. Holt, it is idle 
to blink the fact that the present conjuncture of 
affairs is very much in your favour.'' 

He knew all she meant, just as well as though 
she had said : " This misfortune of our young friend 
is your opportunity; unless it had occurred, you 
would have had no more chance of marrying this 
girl than of getting the moon ; " yet, outwardly at 
least, he did not wince. His dead-cold eyes were 
here of advantage to him, for they betrayed 
nothing. 

"Why don't you ask her?" continued Mrs. 
Campden, impatient at his silence. 

" She is so cast down and out of spirits just 
now," pleaded the other. 

" What ! because Mr. Dalton has gone to Brazil? 
What nonsense! It is not as if the man were 
dead. On the contrary, there is all the more 
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reason why^ having lost fortune and father^ she 
should welcome a cayalier." 

But the assuring smile mth wMch the lady 
spoke was by no means reflected by her gaest. 

"My dear madam/' said he, gravely, '^I dare 
not, and that's the truth. If her answer should be 
' No ' — ^it seems foolish to say so, no doubt — ^but if 
it was, and I fear it would be '' 

"It is foolish, Mr. Holt/' broke in the other, with 
irritation : ^' you are too diflBdent, too deprecatory 
cf your own advantages. She would be mad to 
refuse such an c^er ; an^ if she did, it would ouly 
be for a time. We should make some opportunity, 
A few weeks hence, of getting you back at River- 
side — ^trust to me for that — ^and you would find har 
wiser by then. A few weeks at the Nook will tire 
her of cottage life, or I am nmch mistaken." 

"Madam, I dare not do it/' answered Holt, 
earnestly; his face fairly quivered with emotion, 
his forehead was damp, and his voice hoarse and low. 

If he had been courting her own Mary^ and 
betrayed this agitation, Mrs. Campden would have 
graciously accepted it, as the homage to \tsx 
dai^hter's charms, and still noore to her exalted 
position, to which he might well feel it was mad- 
sesa in him to a^ire ; but in the present case she 
had no patience with the man's folly. 
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" I do not see anything to be afraid of, myself,'' 
answered she contemptuously; "you know the 
proverb, ^ Faint heart never won fair lady/ Still 
you may approach the matter by another route. If 
you will not make your application direct, what do 
you say to ^ asking mamma ? ' '' 

'^ I would rather do that — much rather,'' was 
the unexpected reply. 

Mrs. Campden could not understand how he 
could dare the cannon's mouth, and yet shrink 
from that of a drawing-room rifle. She did not 
comprehend — perhaps she was incapable of com- 
prehending it — ^that Kate was to this man a 
divinity, to be approached with fear and reverence, 
and in whoso hand, as it seemed to him, lay the 
issues of happiness and misery! However, she 
was well pleased to find that he would make his 
attempt in any way ; and it was decided that he 
should do so, should an opportunity ofEer itself, 
that very afternoon, while the young ladies were at 
Sanbeck. 

It is fair to the hostess of Riverside to say that 
she did her very best, when her guest and kins- 
woman came down to luncheon that day, to simu- 
late sympathy for her forlorn condition; the 
genuine article she did not possess, and therefore 
could not offer it, but she showed her pity, with 
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only a very slight alloy of condescension. Where 
she did (though perhaps unconsciously) exhibit 
her sense of her own superiority, and of the change 
in their relations, was in her behaviour to JefE. 
Hitherto, the presence of Mrs. Dalton had always 
had a mitigating effect upon his hostess^ denunci- 
ation of his delinquencies, but why should she 
spare him now, when that lady's opinion of her 
was so much deteriorated in value ? He had done 
nothing especially wrong that day, but she was 
especially angry with him, mainly on account of 
his being at Eiverside at all. Mr. Holt had dropped 
an expression or two which had led her to imagine 
that he looked upon the lad, if not actually as a 
rival, still as an obstacle to the accomplishment 

his design ; and though she had spoken of him, 
as we have seen, contemptuously enough — " GeofErey 
is of no consequence one way or the other '^ — she 
secretly agreed with Mr. Holt that there was danger 
in the boy. 

On this occasion she seized the opportunity of 
the conversation turning upon Dalton^s departure, 
to praise action and decry indolence. "Even if 
your husband gains nothing else by his expedition, 
Edith,' he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he did his best: anything is better than 
(Bating the bread of idleness or dependence ; ^' and 
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ske cast a look of BOTemgn displeaBme upon 
Greofirej Derwent^ as she emphasised the last thsee 
words. 

Jeff coloured to the roots of his curly hair^ but 
answered nothings only stole a glance at Mr. Camp- 
den^ who moyed nncomf ortably npon his seaL 
He knew that duty called on him to defend the 
boy. He had told him scores of times, with his 
own Ups, that to his father's friendship he was 
deeply indebted for his own fortones, and that 
the lad need neyer feel any seaise oS. obligati0n 
for any fayoors that he receiyed from, him and 
his; that Riyerside was his hcHne; nay, he had 
eyen hinted — and most certainly had intended it 
80 — ^that J^ need not concern himsdf about his 
future, for which he, Mr. Campden, would iake 
care to proyide. 

'^ My dear,'' said he, cutting a large slice of 
roast-beef with unnecessary haste and vigour, " ik 
is all very well to talk of indolence ; but in these 
days, the professions are all so full, and for that 
matter, the trades also, that a man can't always find 
work to his hand." 

"A man can always do s&meUmig, Mr. CSamp- 
den," replied his wife, severely ; '' and my rmiaA 
holds still more truly of a boy." 

" Wdl, of course there is commerce, my dear : 
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but I have withdrawn from it so long, that I have 
no longer any influence; and remember, to get a 
lad into a good house, a large premium is required^ 
even when he gets no salary/' 

Mr. Campden helped himself to walnut pickle 
with complacency; he had hit the nail on the 
head, he flattered himself, by showing that it was 
cheaper to keep Jeff at home than to send him 
away« 

" I am not speaking of commerce,'^ answered 
Mrs. Campden, acidly ; ^^ of course people that have 
no money must do as they can. There is the mer- 
chant service, for instance, where, it so happens^ 
you have interest; and though Geoffrey has been 
allowed to waste some years of his life in luxury 
and idleness, your influence would overcome the 
objection to employ a lad of his years. He cannot 
expect, of course, to rise at once to the top of the 
tree '' 

^^The cross -trees,'' suggested Mr. Campden, 
with a feeble smile. 

*^I say, no boy who goes to sea," continued 
Mrs. Campden, frowning, ^'can expect to be an 
admiral at once." 

'' Not in the merchant service," murmured her 
husband — but this time in confidence to his shirt- 
collar — '^ because there are no admirals." 
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" Yet I cannot imagine any lad of spirit not pre- 
ferring honourable employment, however humble, 
to living upon the bounty of his friends/' 

^^ My dear, my dear ! '^ ejaculated Mr. Campden, 
imploringly j ^^you have hurt the lad's feel- 
ings/' 

JefE had risen from his seat, and leaving his un- 
finished meal, walked straight out of the room. Mrs. 
Dalton, who had sat a silent spectator of the scene, 
had lifted her hand to lay it upon his sleeve, but 
had been too late. 

" I fear, Julia, you have gone too far," said she, 
in a firm but gentle tone. 

'^ It's an infamous shame ! " cried Tony, with a 
burst of boyish passion, as he ran out of the 
dining-room after his friend. 

Mrs. Campden's face was white with wrath, with 
that trifling but prominent exception of the tip of 
her nose. 

*' You may all express what opinion you please," 
said she, ^' and couch it in what terms you please ; 
but if anything I have said shall have stung 
Geoffrey Derwent into doing something for himself 
— it being such high time — I do not regret it.** And 
with that, like a frigate who has just delivered 
both broadsides with crushing effiect, she sailed 
triumphantly out of the room, Mr. Campden 
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muttered " Tut, tut ! ^' Hs note of dissatisfaction 
when his mate had performed any more than 
usually high-handed act, and followed her in 
nervous haste, so that Mrs. Dalton and Mr. Holt 
were left alone together. 

" I regret," said he — " I deplore above all things 
that our hostess should exhibit this inimicable feel- 
ing towards Mr. Derwent, who appears to me to be 
a most inofEensive young man." 

*'He is better than inoffensive, Mr. Holt," 
replied Mrs. Dalton, gravely; '^he is a most ex- 
cellent lad. I have known him from a child, and 
have never detected a single serious flaw in his 
character : a more honest or more unselfish nature 
I have never met with. Not the least regret that I 
feel for our own change of fortune is, that we are 
now powerless to help poor Jeff." 

" But I am not powerless," observed the other, 
quickly ; '' that is to say, if the possession of some 
stake in the world of commerce can be called 
power. And you may be quite sure, Mrs. Dalton, 
that whatever aid I can offer to any friend of yours 
will be most gladly— most eagerly — ^afforded. It is 
very obvious that the poor lad^s position here is 
xmcomf ortable, if not imtenable ; and if you think 
a responsible position in my office is worth his 
acceptance, he is very welcome to it, and I think I 
VOL. n. Q 
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may yentore to say that^ in that case^ no one need 
trouble themselyes about bis future/' 

'* My dear Mr. Holt, you are most kind/' said 
Mrs. Dalton^ cordially ; '^ I could not have boped to 
experience to-day— or any day— such pleasure as 
you bave just conferred upon me. To take a lad 
like tbat, without experience, or recommenda- 
tion '' 

" Pardon me/' broke in the other, waving his 
hand gravely ; " do not say without recommenda- 
tion, for since you have praised him, Mrs. Dalton, 
he has the very highest in my eyes." 

"You are very good to say so, I am sure; but 
the fact remains, that out of pity for this poor lad's 
position, you have offered " 

" Nay, madam, I must interrupt you once again," 
said Mr. Holt, earnestly, " lest I should take credit 
for a virtue I do not possess. That I pity the lad 
is true enough, but it is solely for your sake that I 
shall take him into my employment. You may 
consider the matter as arranged, and I am pro- 
foundly gratified at having had an opportunity of 
affording you pleasure." 

'* I know not how to express my thanks, Mr. 
Holt. If my husband were here indeed, the fitting 
words would not be wanting ; and when he comes 
to know what you have done, it will rejoice him, I 
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am Bnre^ almost as much as myself.'^ Her voice 
iell^ her eyelids drooped as she thus spoke: the 
mention of the absent one had frozen the springs 
of her short-Kved joy. 

Holt cursed his quondam friend in his hearty 
who had thus rendered his proposed task more 
difficult. A few moments ago, he thought he had 
*' seen his way ^' to the subject he had in hand ; 
Mrs. Dalton^s manner had been genial, and even 
encouraging; and now it seemed, that he had all 
i^e work to do over again. Nevertheless, despera- 
tion urged him on. 

'^ Your husband^s absence, dear Mrs. Dalton,'^ 
said he, " is regretted by no one, out of his im- 
mediate family circle, so deeply as by myself; 
indeed, no one has more cause to regret it ; for had 
the necessity for his departure not arisen-taking us 
all by surprise, and precluding all other matters, as 
it did — ^I should have ventured to put to him a 
question of the most vital interest to me.'' 

Mrs. Dalton bowed ; her face was a little paler, 
■and her lips met together with unusual firmness, 
but she showed no other sign of emotion ; yet she 
knew what was coming quite well. 

'' Might I put the question of which I speak, to 
yoUf madam ? '' inquired he, after a little pause. 

'^Most certainly you may, Mr. Holt.'' Her 

q2 
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voice was firm^ but she had grown paler than bef ore^ 
for the words Mrs. Campden had spoken to her on 
board the steam-yacht^ about this very man's pos- 
sible pretensions to her daughter's hand^ were ring- 
ing in her ears : ^' I should as soon have imputed 
to her an attachment to the footman." 

And now, in a few short weeks^ so great a 
change had befallen her and hers^ that Mr. Holt 
was about to ask for her daughter's hand^ at the 
express instigation of Mrs. Campden herself. Her 
pride was wounded, and her heart was sore ; but, 
except where her affections were concerned, which 
sometimes overpowered her — ^as we have just seen 
in JefPs case — she had learned to repress her 
feelings. 

" What I have to ask is a great favour, Mrs. 
Dalton ; in comparison with which all that I could 
ever do for you fades into insignificance, and which 
will leave me your debtor for ever : it is, that you will 
give me permission to speak to your daughter, Kate, 
as her suitor. I am well aware of her superiority 
to myself' in all respects; of the social gulf between 
us, which I am the last to conceive has been in any 
way narrowed by reason of your recent misfortunes. 
I am only a plain, blunt man, who is devoted to 
her.'' 
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It was impossible to mistake these words — 
whicli were spoken with a certain homely eloquence, 
that won the listener's ear in spite of herself — for 
anything hut what they were — ^the genuine utter- 
ance of the speaker^s heart. His cautious business 
manners^ his Frenchified airs were gone, and were 
replaced by an intense anxiety and earnestness. 
The very existence of the man appeared, to all 
seeming, to be in abeyance; he neither moved 
nor breathed as he waited for his companion's 

reply. 

''I must needs say, Mr. Holt,*' answered she, with 
deliberation, "that your question gives me great 
embarrassment. Its suddenness — to say nothing 
further — ^has taken me utterly by surprise. I am 
fully cohscious, believe me, of the honour you 
have done my daughter in making this application. 
The gtdf you speak of might well be considered — 
and doubtless is so — ^upon your side rather than 
hers ; for you are rich, and she is penniless ; but — 
but I have no authority to grant your request. 
When my husband returns, it will be surely time 
enough to apply to him for the permission you 
demand. In his absence, I must decline — ^with 
heartfelt thanks to you, Mr. Holt — to take any 
action in this matter/' 
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"And do I understand^ madam^ ibaJk yoa also 
forbid me to apply to your dangliter IierBeif — to 
hear from he^ own lips whether I may lo<^ for 
hope or not ? " 

'^ No^ Mr. Holt ; I hare no more authority to 
forbid than to encourage yoa in this matter. My 
danghter is old enough to know her own mind. 
At the same time^ I would venture to suggest 
that a time like the present^ when she has been 
deprived of her natural adviser, as well as smitten, 
by sore misfortune, is scarcely one suited for a 
proposal of marriage. If you have that genuine 
r^ard for her (and I do not doubt it) of whidb. 
you have spoken, I think it should lead you to 
spare her, at a time like this, a dedaraticm windb. 
I feel sure would he a source of painJ^ 

'* On account of its inopportunffliess ? '* put in 
the other, eageily. 

'^ I don^t say that, Mr. Holt; pray do not force 
me to express an opinion that may sound harsh 
or uncivil. I am merely pleading for Eate, that 
you should not — ^forgive me for the word — impor^ 
tune her upon this matter for the present.'^ 

It was now Mr. Holt's turn to bow and not to 
speak. His face exhibited a cha^in, and yet a 
resignation that went to Mrs. Dalton's heart ; she 
never thought (as she afterwards said) she could 
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have felt so keen a pity for the disappointment 
of sach a man. 

" I am very sorry for you, Mr. Holt/' said she, 
*' very sorry ; " and he knew that, so far as she was 
concerned, her words were words of doom. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

ME, HOLT DApAKTS WITH PLYING COLOUES. 

Holt did not know the precise moment at which 
Mrs. Dalton had quitted him ; a mist seemed to 
come over his eyes at her last words, and the next 
sound he had any clear cognizance of was a sub- 
dued clatter of forks and dishes. He was standing 
with his face to the mantelpiece, on which rested 
his elbows, and with his back to the table, from 
which the servants were removing the luncheon 
things. He knew not how long he had been in 
his present position, or how he had assumed it. 
He was perfectly aware, however, of what had 
happened : that he had proposed for Kate to her 
mother, and that that lady had referred him to her 
husband — in other words, had rejected him. He 
had good reasons of his own for knowing that if 
Dalton was to be asked the same question the 
answer would be a very unmistakable " No.^' To 
be sure there was still Kate herself, to whom 
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he had not been absolutely forbidden to apply; 
but that was an experiment from which he shrank — 
a last hope, to which he must be hard driven indeed 
before he resorted to it; for he felt her answer 
would be final. The present, as her mother had 
said, was an inopportune time to speak to her, and, 
what concerned him more, it was an unfavourable 
time. " You have only to wait,^^ Mrs. Campden had 
said, or as much as said, " until she begins to feel 
the discomforts of poverty, and then your chance 
will be improved.'' Indeed, she thought it a cer- 
tainty. But could he wait ? There was the rub. 
Could he afford to wait? Being now alone, he 
drew his pocket-book out, and from it a sKp con- 
cerning some shipping intelligence, on which he 
pondered with anxious care. ^^ The quickest ship 
on the line,'' he murmured ; ^^ curse him!" Then 
he studied the almanac. " There is not a day to 
lose; there is not an hour. The pursuit is mad- 
ness; I will give her up." 

As he said so the soft craunch of gravel came 
from the sweep without, and an open carriage 
drove by the window : the three girls had come 
home from Sanbeck. He caught a glance of Kate, 
as she looked up with a cheerful smile towards her 
mother's room; her sun-bright hair, her pale, 
expressive features, and her gentle, reassuring eyes. 
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made up a picture exceedingly beautiful ; it passed 
iu a moment^ as thougli an angel iLad looked out 
from heaven, and then withdrawn herself into the 
impenetrable blue. But he knew that it was 
reality, and that his adored one was at the hall- 
door, within a few feet of him. He did not stir, 
however, but stood as if spellbound, listening to 
the ring at the bell, the footman letting down the 
steps, and all the usual sounds of arrival. These 
died away, and were presently succeeded by other 
sounds : a thumping of some object on the encaustic 
tiles that composed the floor of the hall ; a rapid 
flutter of female garments, and some hurried talk. 
Then the door opened, and revealed Mr. G-eoffrey 
Derwent with a carpet-bag in one hand, and 
dragging a huge portmanteau with the other; 
behind him came Kate Dalton, entreating, com- 
manding, cajoling. Her colour, already high^ rose 
at the sight of Holt. 

" I did not know you were here, Mr. Holt,'' said 
she eagerly ; '^ but I am glad of it. Do speak to 
Jeff. Something has happened between him and 
Mrs. Campden — I don't know what — and he is 
quitting the house in this fashion." 

" I don't want Mr. Holt's opinion upon the sub- 
ject," said Jeff vehemently; "nor any man's opinion. 
J will not stay another night under this roof.^ 
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''But why carry all that luggage about with 
you, Mr. Derwent V asked Holt, smiling. 

'' Because I dou^t wish to be indebted to anyone 
belonging to Mrs. Campden for the smallest service^ 
I shall leave them here^ behind the door ; and go 
myself to Bleabarrow for the fly, which will take^ 
them away/' 

''And then?'' inquired Mr. Holt with an 
amused air. 

"Yes, indeed; that is what I have been telling 
him, Mr, Holt,'' broke in Kate earnestly. " What 
is he to do in London, without money, without 
friends ? He will starve to death." 

" He will have to apply for out-door relief, at all 
events," said Mr. Holt in corroboration. 

" What is that to you ? That is my look-out,'^ 
answered Jeff, turning fiercely upon the last 
speaker. "You heard what that woman said to 
me at lunch: would you not think it better to 
starve than to stay here> if she had spoken so to 
you?" 

" I should certainly not have stayed here, in that 
case," said Mr. Holt quietly. 

" There, you hear him ! " cried Jeff triumphantly t 
" even Mr, Holt would not have stayed." 

" Pray, do not encourage Jeff in his obstinacy," 
pleaded Kate, with tear-dimmed eyes. "You 
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know the world, and should give him better 
advice." 

" My advice. Miss Dalton, is, that he should go 
at pnce,'' answered Holt coolly; "and with me. 
Tour mother and I were talking the matter over; 
and we agreed, if Mr. Derwent himself approved of 
the plan, that I should take him into my office 
upon trial ; after a month or two he would be able 
to judge if stockbroking suited him.'' 

" Oh, Mr. Holt, how good of you ! Is this really 
true?'' ejaculated Kate. 

" I don't understand," hesitated Jeff ; " of course 
it is most kind of Mr. Holt ; but ^" 

''Well, just run up to Mrs. Dalton, my lad; it 
was she who proposed the matter, and who will be 
therefore in the best position to explain it to you. 
I suppose you would have wished her good-bye in 
any case." 

Jeff coloured and hung his head ; his indigna- 
tion had indeed been such as to induce him to 
leave Riverside without bidding farewell to any- 
body. " Yes, I will do that," he said, after a little 
hesitation, due, doubtless, to the fear of meeting his 
hostess upon the way — ^not that he was afraid of 
her, but of himself. 

Thus, by the most unlooked-for accident, Mr. 
Holt found himself alone with Kate. He was by 
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&r the more embarrassed of the two^ and showed it 
by his silence; he that had been so glib in the 
presence of a third person had now not a word 
to say for himself. Kate, on the contrary, poured 
forth sentence after sentence, without much thought 
of anything except that she must not give her 
companion the opportunity of saying anything to 
her save in the way of reply. 

It was '^ so kind'' in him, " so thoughtful," and 
"so opportune'' to think of taking Jeff into his 
employment ; she was sure he would find him " so 
intelligent " and " so nice." 

" To tell you the truth. Miss Dalton," said Holt 
frankly, " I don't much care how the young gentle- 
man suits me, though I shall do my best to make 
things suit him." 

'^ That is still more kind of you," answered she, 
" for Jeff has no friends, except Mr. Campden and 
ourselves, who are, alas ! powerless to help him." 

"Nay, Miss Dalton, don't say so: you are all- 
powerful. Your wish, at all events, is my law in 
this matteiv-and, indeed, in all matters, if you 
would only let me serve you." 

" You are very good, I'm sure." 

He remembered that those were the very words 
her father had used, and the very tone, when he 
had declined his assistance. 
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^^ I am not at all good. Miss Dalton/' answered 
lie bitterly ; '^ except in so fiur as I am devoted to 
ycmr interests. Slionld the time come to proye it, 
pray remember tbat/' 

She had grown suddenly veory pale, and was 
listening eagerly, not to him, bnt for Je£Ps return. 
As his quick step was heard in the haU, the girl 
drew a sigh of reUef. Holt peDceiyed all this; 
bnt stiU he had spoken to her in a significant 
if not a tender fasObdon, and had not been rebuked. 
He felt another man, and a far happier one than 
lie had been an hour ago. A gleam of hope illu- 
mined the dark path of his future, though it was 
* very faint — so faint, that he also hailed JefPs 
coming. It had at least precluded her from reply- 
ing to his last speech as she had replied to the 
preceding one. He had bidden her remember to 
apply to him i£ she needed aid, and she had not 
refused to do so. StiQ, "not to refuse'* was far 
different from " to accept.'* 

"Well, Mr. Derwent," said he, assuming a cheer- 
ful air, " was I not right ? Does not Mrs. Dalton 
endorse your acceptance of my offer? You must 
learn to employ these business terms, you know ;" 
and he smiled pleasantly enough. 

" I have no choice,** answered the boy naively. 
Then conscious that the words were ungracious, he 
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added precipitately : " But if I had, I should always 
liave felt grateful to you, Mr. Holt, for a proposal 
which, though I know it is not made upon my 
own account, is certainly generous and unselfish; 
for I am afraid — ^at first, at aU events — that I shall 
be of very little service to you. And now, please, I 
would rather be off. I will stay at the Golden 
Gross in London, where I used to put up on my 
way from school, till you choose to send for me/^ 

^' Oh, Jeff ! don't go away like that ! '^ cried 
Kate imploringly. 

" I must, Kitty. Mr. Holt himself said I was 
•right to go.'' 

/'Yes; but not this minute, my lad. That will 
only make a disturbance in the house, and distress 
others besides your hostess, wHch I am sure you 
do not wish to do. There is the postman's horn. 
INow, why should I not have a letter of import- 
ance that demands my presence in town to-morrow 
morning ? Then you and I can start to-night." 
" I am afraid that would be hurrying you away," 

hesitated Kate ; '^ but still, if you would ^" 

"You would be better pleased. Miss Dalton," 
interrupted Holt with a touch of bitterness : '^ that 
settles the matter. We must be off by the 6.30 
train, my lad; so I will go and put my traps 
together. 
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He did not wait for tliaiiks from either of them, 
but repaired at once to his own room. He ran up 
stairs three steps at a time, for he felt like a young 
man. By a great piece of good fortune he had 
contrived to lay Kate Dalton under an obligation, 
and had made his first step with her in the way of 
friendship, familiaiity, confidence. As to the per 
contra side of the account, his engagement of 
Geoffrey Derwent, it weighed but as a feather^s 
weight in the balance. Indeed, he was by no 
means certain that it might not be placed in the 
same scale. If he found Derwent able to do his 
routine work, it might even be a good stroke of 
business. Of course, he would take care to treat 
the lad well and handsomely; but, indeed, he in- 
tended to make him something else than a mere 
clerk. He had long been of opinion that his 
'^ manager," Brand, was too clever by half, and 
had resolved to take the first opportunity of part- 
ing company with him. The same objection, he 
reflected with a contemptuous smile, would certainly 
not apply to Jeff. 

There was not one member of the party at 
Riverside who was not grateful to Mr. Holt that 
evening. By persuading Geoffrey Derwent to 
avoid a public scandal — ^which his flight, as origin- 
ally intended, would certainly have caused — he 
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liad done good service to Mrs. Campden, of whom 
the lad was now persuaded to take leave, tlLOugh 
in a very stiiBE and formal manner. The Daltons 
were sincerely obliged to him on JefE's account; 
and " Uncle George/' whose conscience reproached 
him for his pusillanimity in that matter, still more 
so. Moreover, as a host relieved of an incubus, 
Mr. Campden blessed his guest for taking himself 
ofE. 

His departure did not long precede that of those 
to whom he was originally indebted for his invita- 
tion, though for the future he had the assurance 
of its coming — and that soon — ^from the fountain- 
head, namely, the hostess herself. On the third 
day afterwards, the Daltons took up their resi- 
dence at the Nook in Sanbeck. Before they left, 
Mrs. Dalton received a farewell letter from her 
husband, written from on board the Flamborough 
Head. Knowing what we do of him, we can pretty 
well imagine its contents : but amid all the love 
and pathos of his parting words — ^he made no men- 
tion of his remorse, since he knew it would dis- 
tress her — ^there was a sentence or two of genuine 
rebuke. 

*' When I asked to be shown my berth — ^which, 
as I had been informed, I was to share with 'a 
commercial gentleman,' bound for Eio — to my 

VOL. II. * n 
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greftt sorprisQ. I was introduced to a firsir-cliass 
oabixu Some one liad called^ thej i(dd me^ at the 
LoxkdoQ office^ and paid the difference for the 
exchange. OB course I know who sent him, and 
why you were so particnlar to ask me about the^ 
ag^t^s address* My darling, ta think that yon 
shoidd have robbed yourself just now to supply 
m» with a mere* luxury, goes to my heariu How 
could you, could you do it V 

Yet what h# deemed — and justly^-^-ta be self- 
saciifi.ce, wasi in <me respect an act of selfiahi^^ss. 
H<^ihii^ the) money-^-K)r ten times the smn---coQlcl 
have brought her would haye giv^i Mrs. Ikltos 
half the satisfaction she derived from the reflex 
tion, that, so far at least as his physical needs were 
Qoncemed,^ "dearest John*' would be made com^ 
f oriaWe upon his voyage. She was herself bound 
npott a longer journey far than his (as she was 
well convinced)^ and one with more unc^rtaooi 
issues; but her chief thought and eare w^re stiU> 
afi^ they had ever been, for him. 




CHAPTER XV. 



BEMiinES. 



It is not to be sui^osed that the Daltons^ being 
so well liked a family as they were, were ne- 
glected by their friends because misfortune had 
befall^i them. Human nature is not quite so 
base as some philosophers would have us believe, 
though there are a great many selfish persons in 
the world, and especially (I am afraid I must say) 
in good society. John Dalton had been right in his 
idea that he was rather an obstacle to the good-will 
of others towards his belongings, and that if he 
were dead they would find many offers of assist- 
ance that were almost of necessiiy withheld while 
he was alive. Even his departure for Brazil 
hroagbb some of these into blossom-nay, into 
solid fruit, if only Mrs. Dalton had cared to pluck 
it. One good lady would even have taken Kate 
off her hands — she had been always ^^ so fond '^ of 
Kate — for good and all ; though it must be owned 
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that lier proposition was a little Tagae. Another 
would liaye been glad to offer Mrs. Dalton and 
both daoghters a home, " while they looked about 
them for a suitable residence/' Condolences aild 
sympathetic inquiries had long been rained in 
showers upon this unfortunate lady; so that not 
the most cynical could have described her as for- 
gotten. But the fact is, admitting that there is 
any number of mean and miserly people in the 
world, who will weep for their friends in need, 
pray for them, sympathise with them, and, in brief, 
go to any length short of assisting them, it is also 
difficult — it must be confessed — to afford assistance 
such as would be acceptable. I would on no 
account be supposed to have any of that ''enthu- 
siasm of humanity '' which aH the wise agree is a 
sign of the feeblest intelligence ; I know how easy 
it is for folks to condole with their friends upon 
the loss of their relatives, and how difficult, because 
dangerous and compromising, they find it to do so 
on the loss of their goods ; but it must be acknow- 
ledged withal that hard as we may find it in this 
world to help ourselves, it is even harder to h^ 
others who are helpless. People are not more 
mafleable, do not fit into any shaped groove that 
may be offered to them, the more easfly because 
they have become poor. Mrs. Dalton had two 
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fixed ideas, in adhering to which she was resolute, 
and which, without doubt, rendered their case very 
impracticable — ^namely (1), that she would not be 
separated from her girls ; and (2), that they should 
have a home of their own, however humble. 
Sorrow, she knew, is doubly grievous when it has 
to be borne with a forced smile, as it needs must 
be when we are guests in the house of a friend. 
Otherwise, when Lady Skipton wrote to invite 
Kate, Mrs. Gampden was strenuous in urging that 
her offer should be accepted : " It would give the 
poor girl a chance once more,*' in the way of 
suitors; and perhaps she added also to herself, 
'^ and how convenient it would be for Mr. Holt in 
particular, to prosecute his attentions.'* 

These kindnesses, these offers, these well-meant 
attentions of all sorts, were, however, all laid 
before her daughters by Mrs. Dalton, not so much 
that each, should have a voice in their acceptance or 
rejection — for she well knew what their replies 
would be beforehand — as that they should under- 
stand their own position with respect to others. 
Even when these communications were unpleasant, 
as they sometimes were, she did not withhold them 
from their eyes. It was well that they should 
look the world in the face, since the time was 
coming when there would be none to disguise from 
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tiiem its stem realities — wlien £he liand should 
be powerless that had secretly i?arded off {rom 
them its sharpest buffets, and the Yoioe that had 
interpreted its tones so tenderly for their sakes 
should be stilled for ever. 

One little indulgence Mrs. Dalton did permit 
herself — she resolTed that Tony should not be 
sent to school for another half-year: he was still 
young for Eton : his education under Jenny's aus- 
pices was going on quite satisfactorily; he was a 
diHgent little fellow and did not require to be 
nailed to his work, &c. AJl whidi excellent 
reasons were contained in one still greater, though 
she never owned it to herself : " I cannot spare the 
boy ; let us aU be together for a whiles and while 
we may/' 

Instead of saying, '' This is weakness, Edidi," 
as might have been expected from so uncompro- 
mising and weU-prindpled a person as Mrs. Gamp- 
den, that lady fully approved of this arrangement ; 
and would not, perhaps, have murmured if it had 
been decided not to send the boy to school at all. 
As for Tony himself, the prospect of the new life at 
Sanbeck almost made up for the postponement of 
his Eton joys. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LADT SKIPTON's CttAMJT. 

Mb. Camfden was sorry to lose his guests^ yet not 
altogether so, so far as he himself was concerned. 
They had already begun to be the cause of quarrel 
between himself and his wife. He was inclined to 
be kinder to them in his manner, because of their 
misfortunes; and this his Julia stigmatised as 
'' weakness,'^ and even as cruelty to those he pitied 
-they woold only miss everything afterwards the 
more^ she said, from the sense of contrast ; and she 
took care not to err in this way herself. 

When the little family were all in the Biverside 
barouche together on their way to their new home, 
Tony put this question to his mamma, preceded, 
after the fashion of his age, by an affirmation : ^^ I 
am precious glad we are going to Sanbeck. What 
has made Mrs. Campden so cross with us all since 
dear papa went away ? ^' 

Kate and Jenny exchanged a rapid glance. 
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" Even Tony lias remarked it, yoa see,'' said the 
latter, in French. She had spoken of the matter to 
her sister with vehement indignation, which Kate 
had ^ideavoored to mitigate ; like her mother, she 
always strove to find excoses for people. 

" Cross, Tony ? " answered Mrs. Dalton, quietly. 
''I am sure I didn't know she had been cross. 
Perhaps you were troublesome." She thought it 
best to ignore the general charge of crossness 
altogether. 

" Oh no, I wasn't, mamma. Only she used to 
call me * her sweet boy,' and now she says, ' You 
little nuisance.' " 

Nobody answered this observation, since it was 
impossible to refute it. Only Jenny laughed — a 
little bitter laugh. She had coldly touched her 
hostess's lips without a word, after her mother 
and sister had expressed their thanks for Mrs. 
Campden's hospitality, though she had kissed Mary 
tenderly, and thrown her slender arms about Uncle 
George, and bidden him quite an extravagant 
adieu. 

" I wish Jenny was not quite so ' thorough,' " 
Kate had sighed to herself ; '^ though one loves her 
all the better for it." 

Mrs. Dalton, too, had dropped a tear in secret 
over that independent spirit of her second daughter. 
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which under present circumstances could not but 
be detrimental to the poor girl. 

But Jenny neither sighed nor wept. She had 
an honest contempt for all scoundrels^ as her 
favourite Carlyle would have expressed it, and in 
her indignation against them was apt, like himself, 
to spare neither sex nor age, nor even social 
position in the county^ 

'^ That woman is a mean wretch,** was her 
private comment upon Tony*s bill of indictment 
against his hostess. 

The people in Bleabarrow acknowledged their 
presence civilly as they passed through the little 
town — the young, with pulls at their forelocks, or 
rapid courtesies ; the elders, with grave obeisances, 
as they stood at their shop-doors. 

"They little think we have only one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year,'* thought Jenny. This 
was a mistake of hers, for the bows were given to 
them as occupants of the carriage. To the British 
provincial eye, a fine equipage is little inferior in 
dignity to the Ark among the Hebrews. Indeed, 
even in the metropolis, it must have something 
sacred, or at least curiously significant, as it is 
often sent empty to "represent ** Royalty itself at 
the obsequies of our great men. 

In Sanbeck, as usual, the barouche created & 
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still greater sensaiaon. It was &Uowed npcm this 
occasion by a faurgon oixitaiiiing the luggage. 
WlieQ they had d^oeited thdr bnrdexi and drivea 
•a¥ray^ ^^ There go our kst pomps and Y^juHeA," 
43aid Jenny^ philosophically. '^ Now for tlw cmst 
■and the cress.'' 

It was a relief to all of them to £nd themsel^?«s 
under their own roof. Even Lucy — about whom 
they had naturally some misgivings — e2q)ressed 
herself as agreeably disappointed^ and pronounced 
the clipped yews npon the little terrace which 
represented winged dragons, *' 'eavenly.'' She 
showed much affability to Margate, as the late 
Jonathan Landell's housekeeper was called (bat 
probably not after the fashionable watering- 
place), and spoke of her eulogistically as '^ quite 
a carac&ter.'' She was, in &ct, a great curiosity, 
being an honest, simple old woman, who had d(fti6 
her duty in the world for sixty years, to the best 
of her ability. If she had ever possessed the 
vanity of her sex, it had long departed; but she 
did think that there was no one in Derbyshire 
who could in its season make a better black 
pudding than herself; and she had just cause for 
her confidence. The only trial she ever caused her 
" young ladies '* was when she would proudly set 
this delicacy before them as ^^a surprise,'' as the 
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cookery-books say, and then wait to see them eat 
it. Tony was the only one who appreciated it, and 
yet they would not have wounded old Margate^s 
pride for worlds by leaving it on their plates. 
Black puddings added another terror to winter at 
Sanbeck, for they came in with the cold, as fruit 
does with the warm weather. Margate^s familiar 
and assistant, Nancy, was a stout village lass, 
the very incarnation of good-nature, but with no 
particular beauty to boast of, save the unusual one 
(for persons in her position) of a set of dazzlingly 
white teeth — ^a very fortunate circumstance, since 
it was her custom to keep her mouth wide open. 

''I do think, Kitty, we shall be happy here,'* 
was the verdict passed by Jenny upon the Nook 
and its belongings, on the night of their arrival. 

" If only it suits dear mamma,'' faltered Kitty. 

Jenny had equally thought of that, we may be 
sure, and both were well aware that it was not a. 
question of '' suiting" — ^Mrs. Dalton would have 
been content with far inferior lodgment and ruder 
fare. But there was something underneath the 
cheerfulness of her face, and which belied it, that 
both her daughters read. She had exhibited no 
curiosity about the house, though she had striven 
to appear interested in what they told her of it; 
her only solicitude had been expressed concerning 
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the post — as to wliat time the letters arrived in 
Sanbeck. 

It was very improbable, indeed, that any com- 
munication should be received from her husband 
for some time to come; yet every morning, when 
the horn was heard — ^it was near noonday generally 
— her eyes would light up with expectancy, and 
her pale face flush, till the postman had passed the 
house. Jenny, too, had her aaxieties, it seemed, 
in this respect, for on the third day after their 
arrival she walked out alone to meet the postman* 
There was only one letter for the Nook, and that 
was for her. It was evidently the one she had 
expected, and she took it eagerly from the man^s 
hand. It was an answer to one she had written 
to Lady Skipton, after much consideration. Folks 
had often praised her lace-work, telling her that 
nothing equal to it was to be got at the shops; 
that it was worth six guineas a yard at the very 
least ; &c. &c. So she had resolved to utilise her 
gift of lace-making for the benefit of her belong- 
ings. Under other circumstances, she would have 
applied to Mrs. Campden to effect this; but she 
felt too angry with that lady to ask any favour of 
her, however small. So she had written to Lady 
Skipton, an old friend of her mother^s, and who 
had always been kindly disposed towards herself. 
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enclosing a yard of her lace, as a specimen, and 
begging her to find out at what price such work 
could really be disposed of. If the reply was satis- 
factory, and such as she had always been led to 
expect, so far from being a burden to her family 
in their altered position, she could easily double 
their present income. Instead of returning home, 
where she would be subject to interrogatories, she 
entered a labourer's cottage, where the auld wife 
placed a chair for her by the fire, to read the letter. 
The poor girl would have much preferred to do so 
in the open air ; but the unusual exertion of walk- 
ing a few yards alone had already fatigued her, 
and her white face had appealed to the old dame's 
hospitality. "Now read your note, young leddie, 
and dinna mind me,'' said she, and then had busied 
herself about her household work as usual. The 
contents of the envelope felt thicker than ordinary, 
and when Jenny opened it, and found a five-pound 
note within the folds of the letter, she gave a little 
cry of joy. It was doubtless the price of the yard 
of lace which Lady Skipton had sold for her in 
Regent Street or Bond Street, and perhaps she 
had sent orders for ever so much more. Every 
one who has looked upon the first money made by 
their own exertions will understand something of 
the pleasure which Jenny experienced at this spec- 
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tacle ; but in her case the joy was enhanced t^old 
by the peculiar circumstances of her position. In- 
stead of life-long dependence upon others^ here was 
independence for herself and for them. 

"Ye will have good news, missie, I reckon ?*' 
said the goodwife, as she saw the light leap into 
her young guest^s eyes. 

Jenny did not answer, for she was already deq> 
in her ladyship's letter, if depth could be obtained 
in anything so shaUow. It ^s a long rambling 
rhapsody upon the Daltons' troubles, dotted with 
'* so sorry '' and '^ no one out of my own family so 
dear,'' and not a word about the lace, except in the 
postscript, which ran thus : " As to your beautiful 
work, dear Jenny, we all admire it above measure ;. 
but you know an amateur can never compete with 
these professionals; one can hardly go askings 
tradespeople what they will give for the production, 
of a young lady— one's own personal friend, too — 
and I am sure it could only result in disappoint- 
ment; you might work your fingers to the bone,, 
and only gain a few shillings. But if you wQl let 
me be the purchaser — just for this once, at aE 
events — I shall be so pleased. I have no doabt 
you will find a use for the payment whidi I endose 
herewith." 

Jenny's heart did not sink; it was not of tlie 
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composition that does so, yet it turned Iwavy and 
cold. " They are all alike/' she mnrmured, bitterly ; 
^ all base and cmel alike. This woman could not 
eren ask a question for me because of her false- 
pride.'* She folded the bank-note up very small, 
and gazed wistfully into the fire. '^ That is where^ 
I should like to put it/' she went on ; " only she 
would never belicYe it." Then she rose and 
thanked the woman of the house for her hos- 
pitality. 

" Lor/ missie ! don't speak of it. We would all 
do a deal more for ye than that." 

" Why ? " inquired Jenny, brusquely. 

'* Because the doctor has told us all about ye,, 
and whose was the hand that has given many a 
bit and drop to them as needed it in these parts.^ 
You're poor yourselves, I hear, now, missie, but it 
will nae be for long ; the blessing o' the poor is on 
ye, and ye will thrive yet." The woman, a hale 
and hearty one, though old, spoke with earnest 
energy. 

''Thank you, dame," said Jenny, simply, and 
she felt genuine gratitude. The other's words had 
pot a strange confidence into her; it was a comf(»*t 
too to feel that she had confided to no one her 
intention of writing to Lady Skipton. No one 
could remonstrate against her returning that five- 
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poFond note to lier ladysUp by the next post. 
Money in some cases is said to '^Bnm in the 
pocket;'' but no spendthrift ever felt snch a 
desire to get rid of a bank-note as now bnrned 
in Jenny's heart. She did not want &Ye pounds 
for what was only worth a few shillings. Her 
ladyship need not have been so afraid of haying 
to buy more lace at that &ncy price. '^ Jnst ior 
this once, at all evoits/' was a phrase of quite 
unnecessary precaution; but it had wounded its 
recipient to the quick. " Work her fingers to the 
bone." Yes ; she would do that^ and more, before 
she oyer appealed to that woman for assistance 
again, or indeed to any one. She had another 
string to her bow, which did not depend upon 
friends (so called) at all, and she now regretted 
she had not tried it first. If that foiled — God 
help her ! 

Then she smiled to herself to think of the ab- 
surdity of that last reflection ; as though we should 
only trust in Grod when all other means foil. Such 
a phrase was surdy as ridiculous as Mrs. Gampden's 
^D.Vsy" which she was so careful to introduce in 
her ordinary correspondence. How angry poor JefE 
made her once by teOing that stoiy of the old lady 
who would " come to tea on Wednesday, D< V., but 
on Thursday at all events." By the time Jenny got 
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home — ^it took her a long time to walk even those 
few yards — she was quite herself again. 

The days rolled on at the Nook for Jenny 
faster than for the rest ; she was used to solitari- 
ness^ and never tired of reading, and Mr. Landell^s 
library gave her endless occupation in that way; 
almost all the books, though old, were new to her, 
and some of them very strange and curious. Tales 
of witchcraft, fulfilments of dreams, treatises upon 
simples, local superstitions, habits of birds and 
beasts — ^the quaintest and most old-fashioned ideas 
imaginable, whereof one in twenty were really 
noteworthy, and through desuetude, had become 
novel. Tony, too, after he had done his lessons 
with her, found employment and amusement enough 
in the valley; but to Mrs. Dalton and Kate the 
time hung heavy on hand. Mrs.' Oampden and 
Mary drove over to the Nook occasionally ; at first 
with laudable frequency ; then less and less often ; 
sometimes Mary came alone, and was always kind. 
But her kindness was of quite another sort than in 
the old days when Kate had been her '^dearest 
friend.'* There was nothing to complain of in 
Mary — ^nor did Kate ever breathe a word of com- 
plaint against her — ^but she had evidently overrated 
the strength of her own attachment. Her visits 
became briefer as well as rarer, being cut short by 
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" pressing engagements '' here and there^ sncli as in 
the old days would not have weighed with her a 
feather. 

The doctor, indeed^ called every day, but, un- 
happily, not as a mere visitor ; Mrs. Dalton, though 
she kept ''up and about,'' was seriously indisposed, 
and gave him cause for much secret anxiety. '' My 
medicines,'' he frankly told her daughters, '* can do 
your mother little good; the true remedy for her 
would be a letter from your father." 

But none such arrived, although weeks had 
gone by since Dalton's departure. The postiaan 
brought them few letters indeed, now, from any- 
body ; though there had been one or two from Jeff, 
speaking favourably upon the whole of his employer, 
and very cheerfuUy of his own position and pros- 
pects. He seemed to be in quite a responsibfe 
post — something altogether above that of a clerk. 
Indeed, there was nobody over him at all exc^t 
Mr. Holt himself; and yet he was by no means 
overworked. ''For all which, I know," wrote JeS, 
" I have to thank dear Mrs. Dalton." 

His inmiediate correspondent was Jenny, who, 
in return for his own confidences, wrote him a 
pretty exact account of how matters went on at 
Sanbeck ; all which she well knew would have an 
interest for him. " If we could only hear from 
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papa, and mamma were better/^ wrote she, '^we 
should not have much to complain of. Could you 
find out how long a letter ought to be coming from 
Rio ? for, of course, papa would be sure to send us 
one by the first mail after his arriyal. Would there 
not also be a chance of the Flamborough Head's 
meeting a ship coming home, and sending letters 
by it ? We are all so ignorant here, and, alas, so 
helpless/^ 

To this Jeff wrote back a cheerful reply, stating 
in general terms that the arrival of the mails was 
more or less variable and that the wind had been 
contrary; but added a private slip for Jenny's eyes. 
'' Don't breathe a word of it to your mother, but 
tiie BrazO mail arrived some days ago ; Mr. Datton 
could not, therefcwre, have reached Rio when it 
left. Indeed, the F.H. was mentioned at lioyd'B 
yesterday as overdue. This is likely enough with 
these west winds, and there is really no cause for 
.n^ety as yet." 

'^ As yeV Those two little words sent a stab 
to Jenny's heart* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



EVIL TIDINGS. 



Jennt said nothing of tlie news she had got from 
Jeff, even to Kate. It was quite right of Jeff to tell 
her : she would haye resented it, had he not done so ; 
but it was also right in her not to teU her sister. 
That one of the family should know it — and be 
miserable accordingly — was sufficient. What Elate 
would haye said, had she known that Jenny, the 
weakest of them, was bearing this burden all alone, 
was another matter. There had been a time when 
Kate had been Jeff's confidante, and ngt Jenny; 
but of late he had changed in this respect. His 
letters were full of Kate, as Jenny noticed, with 
many a quiet smile, but not addressed to her. 

'^ He is quite wise,'' reflected the recipient of 
these missives, '^ or that man might be tempted to 
open them." 

This invalid young lady was certainly rather 
strong in her likes and dislikes. She thought 
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Uncle George ''an old dear/^ and the doctor " per- 
fection ; " bnt she had no hesitation in pronouncing 
(to herself of course) Mrs. Campden as '' base ; '' 
Mary as '' weak/' and *' undependable ; '^ and Mr. 
Holt as " a horror.^' She would never forgive his 
having aspired to her sister's hand, or Mrs. Camp- 
den for '' egging him on'' to do it (as she guessed), 
under pretence, too, of its being for the benefit of 
the family, and especially of herself. She even 
suspected Holt of being the cause of her father's 
ruin. 

A fortnight had passed by since she had been 
told that there was "no cause for anxiety as yet;" 
and she could see that her mother was growing 
very anxious. In default of letters, Mrs. Dalton 
read the newspaper every morning with avidity — 
that is the two half columns of it which referred to 
" Shipping Intelligence " and '' the Mails." This 
paper, which arrived at Riverside in the afternoon, 
was forwarded to them by post next day with com- 
mendable regularity. 

'' It is so kind of Julia," said Mrs. Dalton, speak- 
ing of this to the doctor, '' and so thoughtful." 

'' Yes," added Jenny drily, " and so troublesome. 
Marks [the butler] directs it himself, and puts it in 
the bag." 

One morning, The Morning Chronicle came in- 
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stead of The Times, wliidi the giils oooM see liad 
quite a depressmg effect upon their mother. The 
reports about the shippings she ^om^ined^ were 
not so full. 

"Never nrind^ mamma/' said Kitty; ^'Tony 
shall go over the hill after dinner^ and f etcii The 
Times, and take a line from Jenny to Miorks to tell 
him to foe ratore careful in future : the old fellow is 
deroted to her interests/' 

But before Tony's lessons were over, Mr. Gamp- 
den himself arrived on horseback; he had oome 
once or twice before, but always hitha*to with his 
wife or daughter. 

This is a great compliment, Mr. Gampden/' said 
Mrs. Dalton gratefully, '' that you should come riding 
over in this way, when we know you hate riding." 

" I hope I should ride mui^ farther than this, 
or walk either, my dear, to oblige you/' was the 
reply, ^ven with unusual earnestness. He had 
never called her *^ my dear" before. 

"I always thought you were a duck. Uncle 
George," said Kate. 

" I always said you were," said Jenny ; ^'I had 
the courage of my opinion." 

'^ What is it you want of me, girls?" inquired 
Mr. Campden, but his voice was mechanical, and 
unaccompanied by the usual sly snule. 
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'5 Well, I want The Times newspaper/' said 
Mrs. Dalton. '' I frankly tell you, Uncle George, I 
hoped yon were come to repair a mistake that was 
made this morning; The Morning Chromcle was 
seixt instead/' 

^' Dear me ! " said Mr. Campden ; " how stupid 
of them. The fact is, we have such a lot of papers, 
and they get laid about so. But it shall not happen 
again.'' . 

" There was nothing in The Times about — about 
Brazil or the Rio mail, Uncle Greorge, was there ?" 
inquired Mrs. Dalton. 

'* Nothing, nothing, my dear," answered Mr. 
Campden, turning very red. " I'm going up to the 
TOBvey to see about some damage that has happened 
to the keeper's cottage from the wind." 

"Aj/^ said Mrs. Dalton with a shudder, '^ what 
winds there have been lately !" 

" They have been partial, however — ^very partial," 
continued Mr. Campden ; " nothing seems to have 
suffered in the south. — ^What do you say to a little 
walk to the lake-side, Kate ? If you will be my 
companion, I will put up the mare here, and go on 
foot. 

To this Kate gladly agreed ; and Tony looked 
up eagerly from his book with, ^VMay I come too, 
Unde George?" 
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''Well, no, my boy/' returned Mr. Campden 
gravely ; " it would be an int/emiption to your les- 
sons ; and just now it is expedient that you should 
buckle to/' 

A faint flusb came into Mrs. Dalton's face ; it 
was tbe first time that Mr. Campden bad alluded — 
even tbus indirectly — to the changed circumstances 
of the family. 

" That is quite right,'' said she quietly. '' But 
you can go down for a minute, Tony, and see that 
Uncle George's horse is put in the stable, and 
some com given to it." 

'' Oh^ never mind the com," said Mr. Campden 
hastily ; and then he got so red again, that Jenny 
became red too, from sheer sympathy with his em- 
barrassment. Fortunately, at that moment, Kitty, 
who had left the room, re-entered it, equipped for 
her walk, giving the squire an opportunity of com- 
plimenting her upon the rapidity of her to^ilet, 
and after a few commonplaces, they took their 
departure. 

Over the bridge and past the churchyard, they 
walked in silence, or only returned the greetings of 
the villagers ; but as soon as they got clear of the 
hamlet, Mr. Campden addressed his companion with 
an unaccustomed tenderness and gravity. 

'' Kitty, my dear, you are a brave girl^ I know ; 
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but I have got something to tell yon that will try 
your courage/^ 

''Not about papa^ Uncle George?'^ cried she 
with sudden vehemence. " Oh, don't say there iflr 
bad news about papa ! '' 

'' Well, my darling, it may not be bad news at 
all; there may be really nothing in it ; but it doea 
concern your father/' 

She did not answer, but he felt the arm within 
his own grow very heavy. 

'' That is right, dear ; lean on me : whatever 
happens, lean on me,'' said Uncle George encourag- 
ingly. ''You see, although there may have been 
many causes to retard the ship in which your 
father sailed — ^the prevalent wind has been against 
it, for one thing, and the wind makes a difference 
even to a steamer — it is, without doubt, overdue.. 
That circumstance gives us anxiety, of course, and 
causes us to feel alarm, where perhaps there is no 
reason for alarm." 

''Yes, yes. But what has happened. Uncle 
George ? I am sure something has happened." 

" No, no ; we are not sure of that, thank good- 
ness. We can stiU hope for the best. But a vessel 
has come into Liverpool that has fallen in with 
a lot of wreck — ^not of the ship, not of the shdf^ 
Kitty. Here; sit down on the hill-side. Good 
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Iieayen, she wiQ catch her deaih of cx>Idf cried 
Mr. Campden^ helplessly. {'' What the deuce shaU 
I do with her?'' added the sqidre pnratelj^ who 
was one of the clmnsiest as wdl as the moat 
amiable of men.) 

" Never mind me — ^I am better now/' said Kitty 
fliowly. ^Yon said it was not the wreck of the 
ship?" 

^Nor was it, my dear giiL It was only a bit 
-of a boat belonging to the ship ; the cotter^ I 
think, they call it. Yon hare seen how boats 
are swnng upon deck, and how easy it must be 
for a big ware to sweep them oft into the sea. 
That is what has probably happened in iliis case. 
The ship has lost a boat or two— i^f s alL" 

^' Bnt how did they know the catter belonged 
to papa's ship ?" 

'' Because it had Flamborough Head painted on 
tiie stem. There may be nothing in it; bnt thafs 
why we didn't send the paper that had the 
paragraph in it on to the Nook." 

^^How good and thonghtfol yon are for as, 
TJnde Greorge!" said Eatty, who had risen to her 
feet, and was now walking slowly on. 

'' Well, we mnst not pot that item down to oar 
own credit, Kitty. We might hare taken the 
precaution or not. Perhaps we should have done 
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so, had tlie paragraph cauglit our eyes; but it 
might have escaped tliem. I am bound to say 
I think it was very considerate in Mr. Holt to 
tel^raph and draw our attention to it. ^ Send on 
The Chronicle to Sanbeck^^ he wired; Hhe bad 
news is not in that.' He is a sharp fellow, there 
is no doubt; and I begin to think he is a kind 
feUow." 

'^It was very kind of him to telegraph/' 
answered Eatty in a low tone. 

*^ Yes. Not a man in a thousand, as my wife 
says, would have thought of such a thing; and 
it shows the very strong interest he takes in you 
all. I don't think your father gave him quite 
credit for a good heart." 

Kitty did not reply to this ; and they walked on 
in silence for a while. 

'^ I think, my dear, you are beginning to tire," 
said Mr. Campden presently; "it is ill walking 
upon bad news." 

'^ But we are not at the mere yet. Uncle George." 

'^ Oh, never mind the mere," answered the other, 
turning about towards home ; " that was only my 
excuse for getting a walk with you alone. I 
thought it right that one member of your family 
at least should know what had happened." 

"And when shall we know more. Uncle George ? " 
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"That is impossible to say, my dear. I hope 
the next Brazil mail may bring good tidings. Other- 
wise — otherwise there will, no donbt, be grave 
cause for anxiety. You must try and hide your 
feelings from your mother, Eatty dear.'' 

" Oh yes. Uncle George ; nobody shall see that I 
have her — ^her — ^heard anything /' and she made a 
strenuous efEort — ^which almost succeeded- — to stifle 
a sob. 

" Yes, yes ; you are a brave girl, and a clever one 

too. Now, as for me, I can never hide anything 

from Julia — I wish to heaven I could, sometimes ! 

I 

And just now, in your dear mother's presence, I felt 
like — I don't know what — a disconcerted pick- 
pocket. It was the worst job I have had to do for 
many a day. She seemed to look through and 
through me, poor dear; as much as to say, ^ How 
can you deceive me, and keep things back like 
this. Uncle George ! ' I can't see her again, Kitty ; 
I dare not. But if there is good news to bring, I'll 
bring it to her, at the best pace the mare can go. 
You must make some excuse for me to your mother. 
Say my wife insisted on my being back to lunch — 
then she will understand I had to go." 

Poor Uncle George ! his distress and embarrass- 
ment were so extreme that he was ready to part 
with this last rag of independence, even before 
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anotlier, with whom he had hitherto kept up some 
fiction of his being responsible for his own actions. 

Kitty let him go, of coarse ; and as he got on 
his horse at the old '^ mounting-stone '' in the Nook 
yard (within view of them all, as she knew), shook 
hands with him gaily, and waved her handkerchief 
as he rode out under the archway. Then, putting 
on as cheerful a face as she could assume, she 
entered the house. On the narrow and ill-lit stairs 
stood Jenny with her finger on her lips, as pale as 
a ghost. '^Oome into my room,'^ she whispered. 
^^ Mamma is tired, and has fallen asleep on the sofa ; 
and Tony is at his sums.'^ 

Kitty followed her, alarmed for her secret ; her 
sister's eyes seemed to pierce her. 

Jenny's room was a pleasant one in its way, 
though, like others at the farmhouse, low and 
dark. Books were on the table, the floor, the 
chairs, and even the little bed; her old desk was 
heaped with them. Beading and writing had 
elbowed out the lacemaking, which, however, she 
still pursued in the parlour. " What news, Kitty ? 
I am sure there is bad news,'' were her first words 
as she closed the door. 

No — ^nothing," faltered Kitty. 
Don't deceive me, Kate — I mean, don't try at 
it. Do you suppose I am blind? Uncle George 
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did not come here for nothing. Who ever saw 
him like that before^ so nervous and 31 at ease? 
Was it like him to tell Tony to remain within doors ? 
Of Gonrse he had something private to tell yon; 
some misfortune — something about papa/' 

Kitty burst into tears. " Yes, Jenny, he had.'' 
Then, as well as she could, she told her. She 
had wept but little before Mr. Campden ; sympathy 
of the passionate sort was wanting between them, 
and she had a reputation for courage to keep up ; 
but now she broke down utterly. 

'^ Hush ! '' said Jenny, wamingly ; ^* manmmwill 
hear you.'' Her voice was firm, her eyes WBre 
tearless. Eitty thought she must have some hope. 

" You think with Uncle George, dear, that the 
boat must have been washed overboard," said she 
eagerly — "that nothing has happened to the ship 
itself?" 

" No, I don't," was the cold reply. 

"But you don't think the steamer has gone 
down, Jenny?" continued her sister pleadingly; 
" things will not surely be so bad as that." 

" My thinking will not alter them, Kitty. They 
have been bad enough hitherto. One thing I con- 
fess I am surprised at, that Mr. Campden should 
have had the forethought to keep back The Times ; 
that was a piece of prudence beyond Uncle Gteorge, 
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and an act of tenderness (as I stould have tliouglit> 
beyond his wife/' 

It was Mr. Holt's doing, Jenny/' said Batty*. 
He telegraphed to Riverside to put them on their 
guard about the paragraph/' 

'^ Oh, indeed ; that explains the matter." 

^^It was very thoughtful of Mr. Holt — ^was it 
not, Jenny?" 

'' Certainly. But no one ever accused him of 
want of forethought. He is a man who lays his 
plans very far ahead, I reckon." 

^^ Jenny, darling, what makes you so hard? 
Surely, at a time like this ^" 



" Hard ? I am not hard," broke in the other. 
'^ It is you. Batty, who are too soft. Do you sup- 
pose that this man cares one farthing about dear 
papa or mamma, or even about you, except so far 
as you concern himself ? Do you suppose he took 
Jeff because he liked him, or out of charity, or 
from any good motive of any kind ? No. He did 
it because he hoped to melt your heart towards 
himself; in hopes that you would say, ^How 
thoughtful and kind Mr. Holt is ! ' Just what you 

« 

have said, in fact." 

^^Oh, Jenny, how can you talk of Mr. Holt now, 
with such sad news knelling in our ears ! " 

^^That is the very thing that makes me so bitter ^ 
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against him. At tlie first tidings of danger to dear 
papa, this man puts himself forward, presses him- 
flelf upon your attention. He knows Mrs. Oampden 
is backing him.'' 

''And yet, if he had not telegraphed, Jenny; 
and The Times had come, and mamma had read the 
paragraph '' 

''True; it would have killed her. Pardon 
me, Kitty,'' said Jenny, throwing her arms about 
her sister's neck ; " I have been unjust and harsh. 
One has no right to disbelieve in good, for that 
means in God. Perhaps it is all for the best, but 
we have been greatly tried of late; and we are 
feeble folk — like the conies — a few women and a 
child. It has seemed hard to me, that's all. I 
have known about papa for weeks ; that is, that 
the ship has been spoken of as overdue at Lloyd's. 
Jeff wrote to say so." 

"Oh|, Jenny, how could you keep such a dreadful 
secret to yourself ?" 

'^ Because it was needful, Kitty, as it is needful 
now to keep this one. I believe that mamma 
suspects something even as it is. She was no more 
deceived by Uncle George than I was." 

"But, Jenny, if she asks me ?" 

" She will ask nothing. She will be as dumb as 
an Indian at the stake. She will know that we 
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haye good reasons for being silent; and that will 
be enough for her. She is a saint and a martyr ; 
and yet not a martyr for any purpose. I mean, 
* unmerciful disaster ^ pursues her ^ fast and ever 
faster/ without any reason, except it be to show 
the futility of being good.^^ 

'^ Oh, Jenny, don^t say that. The ways of Pro- 
vidence are inscrutable.'' 

" I think I haye heard that remark before. For 
my part, Kitty, I derive no comfort . from such 
commonplaces. You will presently tell me that 
we may be even worse o£E than we are. Mamma 
may die, for example, as well as papa be drowned. 
Then you will say, like the Job's comforters of 
whom the poet speaks, that 



Death is common to the race. 

His reply was, if you remember — 

And common is the commonplace, 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

I confess that I agree with him." 

^^ Oh, Jenny, do not be so bitter. I am sure, I 
am quite sure, that if dear mamma knew it, it 
would distress her almost as much as this sad news 
to-day." 

"You are quite right, Kitty; that is, because 
she is an angel. Yet only think what she has 

TOL. II. T 
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suffered! Is Fate a coward, tliink you^ that it 
should thns heap blow on blow on one like her, 
so helpless and so innocent; or how is it ?'' 

" The riddle of the painful earth '' was growing 
too much for this poor girl, as it does grow once or 
twice in a lifetime for most of ns; and for some, 
alas ! all their hard lives through. Her thin hand 
was clenched, her frail frame trembled, her large 
soft eyes flashed defiance — at the XJniyersal Law. 
There was one thing excusable about this poor 
impotent mutineer-^that she was not in rebellion 
on her own account. No one had ever heard her, 
cripple and invalid though she was, utter one im- 
patient word with respect to her own condition. 
These bitter reproaches against Pate — the sceva in- 
dignatio that Swift felt upon his own account, and 
would have had sculptured on his tombstone — ^were 
all for her mother's sake; she reviled the Inevit- 
able, as the hen flutters her feathers in the face of 
the cruel fox because her young — ^not herself — ^are 
menaced. 

Mrs. Gampden used to say of Jenny that she 
had an undisciplined mind : one of those severe but 
sagacious remarks that even the shallowest people 
wfll bring forth sometimes, who are always talking, 
and always with the view of making themselves 
more or less disagreeable. 
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Kate herself, as we heard upon the occasion of 
our first introduction to her, was by no means one 
who had accepted life without question, or con- 
cluded it easy-going for everybody, because the 
way had been always, until recently, made smooth 
for her ; but Jenny^s revolt was so decided that it 
shocked her into propriety of opinion, as a respect- 
able Whig, finding himself in Radical company,' 
will shake his head, turn short round, and retrace 
his steps. In argument she knew her sister .was 
too strong for her, so she wisely avoided it. 

"My dear Jenny, all these things are too difficult 
for me,^^ she said frankly. " Of course, I am well 
aware that dear mamma does not deserve to suffer ; 
for if she does, who on earth would escape suffering, 
as certainly some folks do ? Perhaps she suffers — 
as she does everything else — ^for the sake of other 
people; of you and me, for instance. In the end 
she will be among the blessed for ever, but in the 
meantime she is martyred for our sake; being a 
lesson to us of obedience and submission to the 
will of God such as we should never learn elsewhere. 
One may say, if this be so, it must be cruel to wish 
her to remain with us ; and yet we are both so 
selfish that we cannot bear to think of parting with 
so sweet a teacher.^* 

" That is true, at all events,^' said Jenny softly. 
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^^I will go to her now, lest our abseiiC5e should excite 
her suspicions. I shall say that I have seen you, 
and that Uncle George is gone. Kiss me, Kitty.^' 

The two sisters embraced tenderly; they had 
never had the quarrels that sisters do ; thanks, 
perhaps, to Jenny^s condition. 

If Pate was resolute to be hard upon them, it 
would at least find them united. 
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